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“This Is Your Army’ 


Widely acclaimed documentary film to be shown in 13,000 commercial theaters in U. S. 


Major T. P. Furey 


“This Is Your Army’—the documentary film that 
depicts the vast range and scope of Army activities—will 
soon be seen by civilian moviegoers in the U.S.A. and 
perhaps later in other countries. Produced originally for 
the purpose of informing our own troops of the world- 
wide missions of the Army and how they are being 
accomplished, “This Is Your Army” was such a whop- 
ping success within the Army and won such critical 
acclaim from professional movie-makers that it was pre 
pared for release as a public service to the 13,000 com- 
mercial theaters in the U.S.A. It may well turn out to 
be one of the finest public information projects the Army 
has ever launched. To fit it to commercial schedules the 
movie had to be shortened to 55 minutes from its orig- 
inal 78, but those who have seen both versions say that 
the shorter version is superior to the original in sustained 
interest and impact. 

The problems involved in producing “This Is Your 
Army” were monumental by normal motion picture 
production standards. The selection of material to be 
photographed, the scheduling of shooting dates, the co 
ordination required for men and equipment to be at the 
right place at the right time, involved the efforts of 
thousands of soldiers and Wacs at installations scattered 
around the world. Reve cooperation of foreign govern- 
ments, through U. S. Army Military Missions, was also 
required. Prebably n no other motion picture ever entailed 
the participation of more people. 

In preparing scenario and script, it was wisely decided 
to concentrate upon the people who make up the Army 
—on their training, duties, and combat capabilities. 

In August 1952 the writer assigned to the project 
made a tour of sixteen major installations to familiarize 
himself with the Army. The script itself was written at 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, with the technical advice and 
assistance of the Office of the Chief of Army Field Forces. 
In September 1952, the Chief of Information and the 


Secretary of the Army approved the script, and shooting 
began. 

Movietone News, which had the contract, assembled 
two complete camera crews. One shot scenes in the 
Continental United States, Alaska, and Panama; the 
other toured the Far East, Europe, and the Middle East. 
Approximately 200,000 feet (40 miles!) of 35mm color 
film were exposed. In Korea, Signal Corps cameramen 
shot 38,000 feet of color combat scenes, which became 
a vital part of the final film. 

Every commander was extremely cooperative. On 
Formosa, for example, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
put on a review of 90,000 troops for the cameras. 

Climatic conditions sometimes made it difficult to 
secure uniform exposure of the color film. In one week 
the Continental crew was at Fort Ord filming scenes at 
sea level, at Camp Hale 10,000 feet up in the Colorado 
Rockies, and in the steaming jungles of Panama. 

The story behind the public showing is one of gen- 
erous cooperation on the part of the motion picture in- 
dustry and of enthusiastic support from the highest 
echelons of the Army. 

In May 1954, General Ridgway invited top members 
of the motion picture industry to the Pentagon to see 
the film. As a result of that conference, the Council of 
Motion Picture Organizations, Inc., arranged for the 
distribution of the film on a non-profit basis. 

The film is to have public premieres early in Decem- 
ber in New York City, Washington, D. C., Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, and possibly Dallas. 
Two hundred and fifty technicolor prints will be avail- 
able for widespread distribution. 

The reaction of those outside the Army who have 
seen the film so far has been very favorable. One re- 
viewer said, . a topnotch film, a great credit to all 
associated with its production, a picture that every red- 
blooded American will appreciate.” 

A reviewer in The Hollywood Reporter wrote: “It is 
good morale-building stuff. To produce it, the Army 
spent funds economically and wisely. They got a lot 
of picture.’ 

Parents Magazine will present a Gold Medal Award 
of Special Merit to the producers of the film. “One 
magnificent scene follows another,” the magazine’s re- 
view said, “as if a whole series of prize-winning camera 
shots have been assembled for a masterful display of our 
military strength. Yet the men we see appear so intelli- 
gent and human that one is never oppressed with a sense 
of impersonal might.” 





ON THE JOB ...not “on the way” 


This highly trained specialist is in demand for many 
assignments. This calls for moving him to various bases the fastest 


way — by the Scheduled Airlines. Thus the Navy gets full “on the job” value in 


return for its training investment. Not only do the Scheduled Airlines save the Navy 


time, but also millions annually in pay and per diem dollars. So, next time you’re moving 
one man or many — or traveling yourself — call a Scheduled Airlines representative. 
Compare the costs, speed and dependability of Scheduled flight 


with any other means of travel. 


Crewman relaying data 
for firing the “Regulus”, 
the Navy's new 


guided missile. me fy 


. ae ws 
10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 
Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military a 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES DELTA-C & S AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
ae pameee LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES PIONEER AIR LINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS RESORT AIRLINES WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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Smooth “High Road” to 


Re REI we SS? ia ee ae ES ee PRASAD VEE 


%, )MOOTHEST and most efficient off- 
‘e-@ shore crew transportation today is 
the modern helicopter, an aircraft proved 
in this tough assignment and backed by 
many millions of hours of operation 
throughout the world. 


Around the clock, dependable Sikorsky 
helicopters now provide new speed, safety, 
seasick-free comfort and high availability 
in the transportation of operating per- 
sonnel between the mainland and offshore 

’ stations. 


The pictures on these pages tell the 
story. They illustrate the smooth “high 
road” to offshore drilling barges in the 
Gulf off Texas and Louisiana. 


] Oll CREWMEN and their baggage are 
« weighed in before boarding an S-55 
for a 30-minute flight from the mainland 
to a barge 45 miles out in the Gulf. 








$-55 HELICOPTER, loaded with offshore 
* crewmen, takes off from the heliport on 
a Grand Isle office parking lot. 


3 THIRTY MINUTES later the Sikorsky comes 
« in for a gentle landing on the flight deck 
45 miles from Grand Isle, Louisiana. By boat, 
the trip takes tiresome hours. 
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Offshore Drilling Barges 


SRT eee ae wy PRI TIEN 


Petroleum Helicopters, Inc. of New 
Orleans, demonstrates how offshore trans- 
portation can be speeded . . . how problems 
can be eliminated or greatly simplified 
. . . how costs can be reduced. Already as 
many as 110 men per day fly to work 
offshore for a major oil company. Intangi- 
ble values include higher morale, greater 
safety and availability of an emergency 
vehicle without peer. 


For information on how your company can 
increase the efficiency of its operations off- 
shore, or anywhere, with transport helicop- 
ters, write on your company letterhead or 
call today to General Manager, Sikorsky 
Aircraft, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





5 PASSENGERS alight after safe, easy flight. The helicopter 
* makes any number of required trips each day, handling a 
steady flow of passengers in each direction between several 
rigs and the mainland. 


Sikorsky 
Aircratt 


4 CONVERTED LST with flight deck aft easily accommodates the BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


big Sikorsky helicopter. More and more ships and rigs are 


being equipped with such heliports. The helicopters eliminate the One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
need—and cost—of standby safety boats at drilling rigs. 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


The Army Combat Forces Journal is a 
professional military magazine devoted to the 
dissemination of information and ideas relat- 
ing to the military art and science representing 
the interests of the entire Army. 


The Journal strives to 


{| Advance man's knowledge of warfare in 
the fields of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
operations, administration, weapons 
and weapons systems. 


{| Advance man's knowledge and under- 
standing of the soldier as an individual, 
as a member of a trained unit, and as 
a member of the whole Army; empha- 
sizing leadership, esprit, loyalty, and a 
high sense of duty. 

{| Disseminate knowledge of military his- 
tory, especially articles that have ap- 
plication to current problems or foster 
tradition and create esprit. 


{| Explain the important and vital role of the 
United States Army in the Nation's de- 
fense and show that the Army is alert 
to the challenges of new weapons, ma- 
chines, and methods. 

§| Advance the status of the soldier's profes- 
sion. 


(Adopted by the Executive Council of the As- 
sociation of the U. S. Army, 21 June 1954) 





Association's Journal 


After most of the JournaL went to press, 
the judges in our Association seal contest met 
to make their selection. Rather than spoil the 
effect of a full-page announcement in the 
next issue, we won’t announce the winner 
right now or display the winning design. 

There were ninety-nine entries, ranging 
from mere written descriptions to beautiful 
paintings on expensive board stock. Many 
of the entrants forgot, or ignored, that the 
design was to be the basis of the Associa- 
tion’s ROTC medals; their entries, while very 
worthwhile, were too elaborate for suitable 
reproduction. 

By the time you read this the winner will 
have received his check for $100. The Execu- 
tive Council of the Association will decide at 
the December meeting whether the winning 
design will be accepted as the official seal of 
the Association of the United States Army. 

Tue PuB.isHer. 
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Last “Bird Dog” 
joins the Army 


In October, the Army took delivery on 
its 2,480th L-19 “Bird Dog’—and a 
brilliant four year phase of Cessna mili- 
tary production came to a close. The 
last of the L-19’s had been produced. 


But there is not even a hint of retire- 
ment for these versatile airplanes. Most 
L-19’s are still on the job. They will stay 
in service indefinitely, handling an amaz- 
ing variety of assignments for seven basic 
Army branches. 


Cessna’s IRAN program (Inspect, 
Repair as Necessary) will keep the L-19’s 
flying. Only recently, the second L-19 off 
the production line returned to Cessna. 
“‘Number 2” needed only minor repairs 
and modification. It will go back to active 
duty after its visit to Cessna’s IRAN. 

Here at Cessna, there will always be 
a warm spot in our hearts for the “Bird 
Dog.” We could set no higher goal for 
future Cessna military contributions 
than to match the great record of a 
great airplane—the L-19. 

CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA KAN. 


™ 


as 
ASH 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
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Leadership is the Answer 


® Colonel Yeuell’s [“Soldiering is a Way 
of Life,” September], is one of the best 
articles | have read about our present-day 
Army. What we need is more articles like 
this, and more good leaders to put these 
things into effect, to make a better army. 

I may be stepping on someone’s toes, 
and may get mine stepped on for writing 
this, but the military leadership of our 
noncoms is not good. 

I'll start at home: As a quick guess I 
would say that seventy-five per cent of 
the NCO corps here in Germany are 
combat veterans of World War II and 
Korea. The percentage of World War II 
veterans is small in comparison to Korea 
veterans because of the large number of 
World War II veterans lost in Korea. These 
NCOs must have displayed leadership 
somewhere, to be promoted to NCO 
grades. But they don’t know their jobs. 

One reason is the Korean conflict. When 
it started, units all over the world were 
stripped of their top noncoms, who were 
shipped to Korea. For example, my own 
unit, the 35th Infantry, was stripped of 
its noncoms who were shipped to the 24th 
Division the same day the 35th left its 
station for Korea. From the history of the 
gallant 24th Division and other divisions 
in Korea, it is known what happened to 
these good soldiers. We were trying to 
do too much with too little. Unit com- 
manders had to have NCOs, so they made 
noncoms of what they had at hand. Some 
unit commanders used sound judgment. 
Others failed to use good judgment. Re- 


sult: the Army today is loaded with 1700- 
hour and payday noncoms. 

But our unit commanders won't weed 
them out. They feel that they did not 
promote them and should not have to re- 
duce them. That is poor leadership. It is 
better to have a few good noncoms than 
a company full of incompetent ones. 

The private soldier in Germany is a 24- 
month draftee. Many of them fail to 
recognize the commitments of an army 
that is stationed all over the world to keep 
Communist aggression away from Ameri- 
can soil. They spend two-thirds of their 
time in the field. This puts a great strain 
on the noncom, because many times he 
must work without officers. If there are 
officers with the platoons, the NCO has 
double work, because he has to train these 
officers as well as the privates. This is 
not a blast at the officer corps. Most of 
our officers of platoon level are from the 
ROTC; a good thing in itself, but they 
need more training before being assigned 
to troop duty. Leaders are inspired by 
leaders, and the leadership displayed by 
these graduates is not of the standard to 
inspire the leadership of NCOs. 

Let's not fool ourselves. We must have 
a NCO corps of the highest standards if 
we are to survive as the best army in the 
world. Let us start by doing the following: 

(1) Establish a noncommissioned officer 
academy, patterned after West Point. 

(2) Establish a system of selection for 
NCOs that can be justified in peace and 
in war, and not deviate from it by one 
letter. 


(3) So long as we have to meet world 
commitments, let’s have rotation at battal- 
ion level. 

(4) So long as we must have a drafted 
army, give the taxpayer something for his 
money and make the draft for three years 
or more. 

(5) Give us back the old first sergeant. 

(6) Issue the dress blues to all NCOs 
of the first three grades. 

(7) Demand leadership of the highest 
standards, and we will have discipline. 

(8) Give us back some of the old gar- 
rison life, with spit and polish. 

(9) Give us good officers who set the 
example and who know their jobs. 

If we have leadership, we will have 
discipline. The two together give us the 
best army in the world. Today we need 
it more than ever. 

SFC Wa ter JoHNson 
Co F, 10th Inf 
APO 112, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 


Training Service Troops 


@ The technical training received by our 
service troops is the best in the world. By 
the same standard, the training (after basic 
training) in basic military subjects is just 
about the worst. 

The average service unit devotes a half 
day a week to training. Here is an exam- 
ple of a training schedule: 

TI&E 1 hour 

Chaplain’s talk 1 hour 

Lectures or films 2 hours 
That’s four hours of good time wasted. 
The average NCO in these units has 
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been out of combat-type units so long he 
is no longer really qualified to teach the 
assigned subjects. Or he may have never 
served in a combat-type unit. Nor has he 
the time to keep up with the latest in tac- 
tical skills. Therefore, most of the time 
the training consists of the lecture being 
read from a book or training films that 
are ten or more years old. If these are 
not available, the training period is given 
over to care and cleaning of clothing and 
equipment or the good. old art of pressing 
blankets. 

The results of this became all too clear 
in Korea when service units had to fight. 

The best thing would be to do away 
with the weekly training periods and set 
up two or three thirty-day training cycles 
each year. 

The thirty-day periods should be solidly 
devoted to training—night and day. There 
should be thirty days of living in the field 
under combat conditions; no passes or 
weekends off. The instructors should be 
officers and NCOs who really know their 
business. 

By having two or three cycles a year 
men could be rotated for this training and 
cause no serious drain on the operations of 
the unit. 

And why not bring back the old weekly 
night school for all NCOs? This was where 
various members of the staff and special 
sections gave talks on the organization and 
operations of their activity. This was a 
great help in knowing what the other fel- 
low was doing. And it creates mutual re- 
spect among all members of the team. 

It is a well-known fact that a well- 
trained soldier lives a hell of a lot longer. 
Let’s start learning how to live. 

SFC Raymonp R. BowLes 
Linz Sub-Area QM 
APO 174, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 


Military Trappings & Tradition 
@ The “New Army” as advocated by Gen- 


eral Gavin calls for a highly mobile, small- | 


er but sterner type of combat team. This 
team has the advantage over the older con- 
cept of divisions in that it will be more 
self sustaining and will not require the 
vast support services to back it up. It will 
be a highly mobile combat force of elite 
officers and men augmented by the tre- 
mendous firepower it will possess in new 
type conventional and atomic weapons. 


To staff this highly effective striking | 


force we must have the finest soldier in 
the world. To get him we must restore 
the prestige, discipline, education and tra- 
ditional aspects of the Old Army that Colo- 
nel Yeuell advocates [September]. No one 


should be blind to the value of military | 
Everything should be done to | 


tradition. 
link and keep alive in the New Army the 


things that were inspiring and glorious of | 


the Old Army. The spit and polish and 
the glorious heritage of military tradition 
should be taught the young recruit. Pride 
of organizations, of uniform, of service, and 
love of flag and country should be his 
commandments. 
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It is folly to suppose that a military man 
does not want a uniform that is eloquent 
and apart. Satisfy the craving for uni- 
forms and emblems of distinction, for that 
military glamour and display which breeds 
pride and inspiration, for military forma- 
tions with banners and bands, for the 
prestige, honor and recognition that go with 
these things. Thus with “quality not quan- 
tity” as our guidon, we can proceed to 
organize an army of leaders. . . . 
As Colonel Yeuell puts it, “Soldiering 
Is A Way Of Life.” 
Capt. Frank D. Yrurria 
USAF (VC) 

APO 928, 

c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


Letters from England 


@ I did not realize that Major Paget's ar- 
ticle on the British regimental system 
[June] would create such interest among 
your readers. 


We, in Britain, see many U. S. service 
men but the visit of British soldiers to your 
shores must be a very rare event. 

Surely in these days of Anglo-American 
cooperation, visits could be arranged from 
both sides in order to foster relations and 
create greater understanding between the 
armies of both countries. 

The cost of such visits would be very 
small compared with the good will that 
would certainly ensue. I am a member 
of the Territorial Army but I know very 
little about the National Guard, and I 
feel sure that many members of the Na- 
tion! Guard know very little of the Terri- 
torial Army. Yet both are serving the same 
purpose and the same cause. 

Ser. E. TamMpin 
16th Airborne Div. Sig. Rgmt. (T.A.) 
(Middlesex Yeomanry ) 
London, England 
+ A 7 7 
® From various articles in your JouRNAL 
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end 


DEVELOPMENT | 


PRODUCTION 


To design and develop such outstanding 
helicopters as the HTK-1 and the HOK-1, 
Kaman Aircraft has assembled a 


complete engineering staff skilled in 

the fields of mechanical design, electronics, 
aerodynamics with special emphasis 

on the development and production of 
electro-mechanical devices and systems. 
Moreover, the production of Kaman 
helicopters requires large plant 

facilities and an impressive inventory 

of machine tools and equipment from the 





smallest electronics part to presses of 
huge capacity. Each contributes to 
Kaman Performance, and... 











Going Some Place? 


If you're planning to change 
your address or have changed 
it recently, why not let us know? 
Write to: 

CIRCULATION MANAGER 

1529 Eighteenth St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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If not available, order by mail. Sent 
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ONLY $2.00 postpaid 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 
*Patent applied for. 


fe pst 
CAP CORP 
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and more particularly “Cerebrations” and 
letters from your readers, I am reminded 
of a conclusion I drew in Korea—that our 
armies are very similar in outlook. We 
both suffer from those who moan “It’s a 
married man’s Army” and those who in- 
sist on “doing it their way.” I am convinced 
that if the common soldiers of our armies 
could get together there would be an aw- 
ful lot of surprised and delighted men on 
both sides. When I was in Korea, my 
battery commander became very friendly 
with the O. C. of Battery C, 936th Field 


Artillery and we frequently interchanged 


| men among gun detachments for a week 


at a time. The spirit of comradeship be- 
tween our two units was remarkable after 
a few such interchanges. 

Brry. Scr. I. V. Hoce 
School of Artillery 
Larkhill 
Wiltshire, England 


Marine on Helicopters 


® Having participated in several battalion- 
size helicopter-borne movements while a 
member of the 2d Marine Division, I read 
with particular interest “Exercise Lift” by 
Major James Douglas [November]. . . . 
there are a few points mentioned that stir 
me to comment. 

Major Douglas mentions that difficulties 
were encountered in the planning phase 
of the operation his battalion conducted 
because “there was very little background 
information to study.” Now I’m not honk- 
ing the Marine Corps’ horn (we don’t 
have to usually), but why didn’t the major 
draw a jeep from the Wolfhounds’ motor 


| pool and bounce over to the CP of the 


Ist Marine Division where he would have 


| found many officers versed in the intrica- 
cies of planning and conducting a heli- 


copter operation and who would have been 
glad to display a little interservice coopera- 
tion? No sense in fumbling around in the 


| dark when there is someone available to 
| help light the way. 


The major poured cold water on some 


| helicopter enthusiasts by mentioning, “We 


. needed two hours to move an under- 
’ With the type chop- 
pers illustrated that is understandable, but 
bigger and better whirlybirds are on the 


| way, some of them capable of lifting a 
| platoon and transporting it at much higher 
| speeds than at present. 


[As for] the 


helicopter being a sitting duck for enemy 


| aircraft, the chopper is still the only mode 
| of transport I know of that can go up, 
| down, sideways, and backward, and if 


necessary, pause to take cover behind a 
hill. Try hitting that from a jet. 
One vitally important point Major Doug- 


| las did not cover [is that] in a helicopter 


move a copter may not be a duck in the 
air but once on the ground and unloading 
it makes a target for ground troops im- 
possible to miss. Security of the area be- 
fore the unit lands is imperative. Because 
of this I would suggest that the manual 
the major calls for include a chapter or 


two on the subject of a pathfinder-scout 
platoon to be parachuted into the proposed 
landing area minutes before the main body 
arrives to secure the area and to guide the 
aircraft in. 
Capt. Joun L. Lows 
USMC 
Co B, Ist Recruit Training Bn 
Parris Island, S. C. 


50th Anniversary Issue (Cont’d.) 


@ ... the Fiftieth Anniversary Issue of 
Tue Army Comsat Forces Journa. ... 
is a very fine edition [of] which you have 
every reason to be proud. 

I read Colonel Dupuy’s article with the 
greatest interest. He has captured the 
flavor as well as the history of the Army 
during the past fifty years in a very ac- 
curate and interesting manner. Having 
been a part of the Army for thirty-seven 
of these years, I can vouch for both its 
flavor and accuracy. It is exceptionally 
well done. 

With best wishes to the Association of 
the United States Army and its JourNaL 
for another fifty years of constructive effort. 

J. E. Hutr 
General, U.S. Army 
Hq. Far East Command 

& United Nations Command 

c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ ... Colonel Dupuy’s article and the 
introduction thereto are most excellent and 
bring back to me many memories of my 
service through the past forty years. I can- 
not say that I can trace back a close asso- 
ciation over the full period covered, but 
my first acquaintance with the Army began 
in 1904 and I think throughout this peri- 
od Colonel Dupuy’s article covers most 
vividly those times and conditions. 

W. M. Hoce 

General, U.S. Army 
Hq. U.S. Army, Europe 
c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 


®@ | read with great interest and satisfac- 
tion Colonel Dupuy’s article and the in- 
troduction to it. I thought the article a 
splendid one and very fitting for your an- 
niversary number. . . . 

A. C. McAut irre 

Lieutenant General, U.S. Army 
Hq. Seventh Army 
c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 


@ |... thoroughly enjoyed Colonel Du- 
puy’s article which brought back many 
memories. 

I also wish to express my congratulations 
to the Journat for the fine service it has 
performed, not only for the personnel of 
the combat arms, but for all members of 
the Army in keeping them abreast of cur- 
rent military thinking. It is my hope that 
this mission will be continued in the same 
outstanding manner for many years to 
come. 

W. H. Arnotp 

Lieutenant General, U.S. Army 
Hq. U.S. Forces, Austria 
c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS COMBINES 
Big-Shovel Capacity 
with Tractor Mobility 


IN THE 4-YARD HD-20G 


Here is heavy-duty Tractor Shovel performance any way you 
look at it. The Allis-Chalmers HD-20G offers traction, capac- 
ity, and power unequalled by any other machine of this type. 
For proof of its ability to handle the big jobs, let these facts 


speak for themselves: 


One man builds levees quickly with the highly maneuver- 
able Allis-Chalmers HD-20G. This Tractor Shovel elimi- 
nates the need for hauling units on many jobs. . . picks 
up, carries and deposits four cubic yards of dirt every trip. 


For loading tough, heavy materials as on this airport con- 
struction job, the HD-20G is in a class by itself. Large 
boulders fit easily into the 9-ft, 2%4-in. wide bucket. Con- 
mcg tilt enables operator to ease heavy boulders into 
truck. 


5S) OS 


Standard Bucket ............cccccceeeeee 4w yd 
Light Materials Bucket 


Horsepower ..............06005 .175 net engine 
(hydraulic torque converter drive) 


Dumping height 
IEE <cccrcaspphulidercninaehiningles 63,325 ib 


Excavating is another specialty of the HD-20G. Hydraulic 
torque converter drive eliminates shifting, clutching and 
engine stalling while loading the bucket. Speed of engine 
and hydraulic pump remain constant, bucket action is al- 
ways snappy. 


Breaking up and loading old geen is a punishing job 
that demands the strength of the world’s largest Tractor 
Shovel. Here the Allis-Chalmers HD-20G rips up an old air 
strip and loads the rubble into hauling units. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION — MILWAUKEE 1, JU. S. A. 
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MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY, STRATEGICALLY AND TACTICALLY 





An Army 
On Its Toes 


GENERAL MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY 


Condensed from an address before the National Guard Association 


N its military meaning, mobility can be defined as the 

ability to shift striking power. In a sense, the effec- 
tive strength of a military force—the strength which can 
be applied against the enemy—is multiplied many times 
by mobility. Combined with proper use of the principles 
of the objectiv e, of deception, security, surprise, offense, 
and economy of force, it can give local numerical su- 
periority over an enemy whose over-all strength is greater 
than our own. Its importance, therefore, in any conflict 
between us and enemy masses which we might have to 
face, is strikingly obvious, as would be our peril, should 
our mobility not exceed that of an enemy of that kind. 

Mobility exists in a number of forms. There is tac- 
tical mobility—the ability to shift striking power on the 
battlefield. And there is strategic mobility, which in its 
simplest form, might be described as the ‘ability to shift 
striking force to the battlefield, or from one battlefield 
to another battlefield. This phase of mobility in particu- 
lar has numerous ramifications, some of which I shall 
touch upon later. 

In the tactical sense, the most obvious form of mobility 
is the capability of moving military units. But, since 
military mobility is essentially the movement of striking 
power, the transportability of troops is not its only cri- 
terion. Another important aspect is to be found in the 
flexibility of firepower—the ability to place concentra- 
tions of the proper kind of fire upon the right type of 
targets, and to do it with the necessary number of weap- 
ons in minimum time. At the moment, I am thinking 
principally of the fires of modern artillery, including 
guided missiles and free ones, or rockets. 


NTIL the development of the range capabilities of 

modern artillery, the weight of artillery firepower 
could be brought to bear only at a comparatively short 
distance from the location of the guns. If a crisis de- 
velope »d at some area of the battlefield beyond the limits 
of their range, their firepower could be applied only 
by moving the guns near enough to the new target to 
engage it. 

Today, thanks to the ranges of modern artillery and 
the efficiency of modern communications, such dramatic 
physical movement is not so often necessary. The same 
result is achieved—much more rapidly and just as effec- 
tively—merely by traversing or elevating the guns to 
10 


fire on a new target. Thus, the cannoneers who turn 
the handwheels to move their fire to another target are, 
in fact, shifting striking power, and hence are helping 
to achieve mobility on the battlefield. 

In both these senses—the physical movement of troops 
and the flexibility of firepower—the Army’s tactical mo- 
bility is being steadily increased. 


We are working painstakingly to develop and make 
available to our forces improved transportation both 
on the ground and in the air. One of the more striking 
changes in the Army’s mobility is in our increasing use 
of aircraft. The light aircraft which made its debut as 
an artillery spotter in World War II has taken on a host 
of new missions, making possible more effective com- 
mand supervision, closer liaison, and more rapid recon- 
naissance. There is, too, the vitally significant use of 
the helicopter, which proved its value again and again 
in Korea. We are working toward helicopters or con- 
vertiplanes of greatly increased cargo capacity to enable 
us to transport tactically significant numbers of men and 
quantities of equipment and supplies into nearly any 
sort of terrain. I may say that a great deal more progress, 
in this field especially, is eminently to be desired and 
is unceasingly being sought. 

Mobility on the ground has been improved by the 
new armored personnel carriers for the rapid movement 
of infantrymen on the battlefield. The entire family of 
Army vehicles is under constant scrutiny with an eye 
to desirable substitution, or augmentation, by new designs 
in the interest of bettering our mobility. Also, our ground 
mobility has been helped by increased availability of 
armored units. i 

In a very fundamental sense, we are looking toward 
important changes in the Army, among which in- 
creased mobility will certainly figure prominently. Under 
the supervision of General Dahlquist, of the Continen- 
tal Army Command, a far-reaching study is taking place 
to determine the changes in organization, tactics, and 
equipment which changes in weapons and transport 
capabilities are making advisable. Some indications of 
the shape of the future Army have already been per- 
ceived. It appears that our units must be smaller, faster, 
and more self-sufficient than those of today. They will 
be characterized by the use of swift communications, 
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heavy firepower, and—needless to say—great mobility. 
Above all, mental mobility will be a prerequisite for 
successful military operations. Static thinking, geared 
to past dependence on long, fixed lines of communica- 
tions and great depot systems, cannot be tolerated. New 
tactics will reflect the necessity for forces in the field to 
operate with a minimum of impedimenta. The direc- 
tion of our effort is expressed in the words of the Con- 
federate General Ewell: “The road to glory cannot be 
followed with much baggage.” Excess leat can be 
mental just as well as physical. In the tests to be con- 
ducted in two divisions this fall, the Army hopes to 
make further progress in establishing the outline of the 
fighting unit of the future—a unit that can live and win 
on any battlefield, atomic or otherwise. 

Concerning the other aspect of tactical mobility which 
I mentioned—the flexibility of firepower—great strides 
have also been made and others can be anticipated. Both 
in range and in destructiveness, the 280mm gun, the 
Corporal guided missile, and the Honest John free 
rocket constitute significant increases in our potential 
for the delivery of striking power. These weapons are 
in the hands of troops, but they are also undergoing 
continual testing which will lead to improvement and 
the attainment of still further capabilities. In addition, 
other weapons of novel capability, some of them for 
specialized uses and all of them adding to the over-all 
flexibility and volume of our firepower, are under de- 
velopment. 

As for improving our strategic mobility, the Army’s 
capability in this respect is not within our control to as 
great a degree as it is in the case of our tactical mobility. 


HE importance of the strategic mobility of the Army 

is emphasized by the fact that it is our strategic mobility 
which will largely determine the promptness with which 
ground troops can exploit the effects of strategic air 
attacks upon the enemy. Strategic mobility also is an 
import: int element in determining the speed with which 
our forces could develop the strength to launch a coun- 
teroffensive to defeat an attacking enemy in a strategic 
area. 

One aspect of Army capability for strategic mobility 
which we can influence is deployment. A number of 
factors have influenced the decision to withdraw some 
of our ground combat units from some of their over- 
extended positions. One of these has been that by group- 
ing our forces at more centrally located areas we have 
increased our strategic mobility, since we are thus able 
to shift these troops more readily to any one of several 
locations. 


With respect to expeditious long distance movements 


of forces, however—a field which is essentially outside 
the Army’s control—the picture is less bright. The 
ability to move forces rapidly to or between theaters of 
operations is dependent on the troop and cargo capacities 
of the Air Force and the Navy. Of equal significance 
is their capacity to transport the required logistical sup- 
port, and to do so on a continuing basis. 


To consider the air-transport problem alone, the Army 
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is concerned with low-cost cargo-carrying capacity, not 
with supersonic speed. We are interested in the ability 
to land on unimproved terrain, where huge, hard,sur- 
faced runways might not be available. And we are 
vitally interested in adequate numbers of aircraft—in 
terms of capacity—to meet our essential requirements 
for troop and cargo movement. 

Unfortunately, the many serious problems faced by 
the Navy and Air Force in meeting these and their many 
other important responsibilities do not presently present 
a bright picture for the near future. 


HERE is another matter bearing on our total mobility 
which I should like to discuss briefly. That is capa 
bility for rapid mobilization. While the capacity = 
speed in mobilization is not a form of mobility itself, 
is an essential prerequisite for initial strategic jer oty 
In this area, too, we confront disturbing deficiencies. 

By constituting a force available for mobilization, the 
National Guard has served the Nation nobly in the 
past. I know that it will serve the Nation with equal 
gallantry in any future emergency. The Army Reserve 
also performed invaluable service during the mobilization 
for World War II and in Korea, and would do so again. 

The situation today, however, is much more critical 
than any we have faced in the previous history of our 
Nation. If war came, we could expect no extended 
period of grace during which to mobilize, train, and 
transport our Reserve forces to where they will be vitally 
needed. An attack could come almost instantaneously, 
with little or no warning, and could be delivered simul- 
taneously against widely separated points. Accordingly, 
we must prepare ourselves now. 

In order to meet the necessities of such a situation if 
it should occur, we need not merely large numbers of 
trained men in the reserve components, but units, 
with their members accustomed to working with each 
other and with their equipment, ready for service with 
minimum training and orientation. This is a need of 
which the Army is acutely aware and which it is in- 
tensively working to fulfill, a need which the members 
of the National Guard fully appreciate. 


HE dangers we live with today are great. The po- 

tential of the threat which faces us is massive in weight 
and uncompromising in objective. If we should have 
to meet it on the battlefield, we must expect to be out- 
numbered. Therefore, we must multiply our effective 
strength to the maximum. 

One successful way of doing so is through ever in- 
creasing mobility which, combined with the constantly 
increasing firepower of our Army and the quality which 
derives from the skill, the stamina, and the determina- 
tion of our fighting men, can help to offset the numerical 
superiority of our potential enemy. However, military 
capacity is still effective in large measure in proportion 
to the number of fighting men who can bring that military 
capacity to bear directly upon the enemy. There always 
exists the need for a strong reserve of highly trained, 


highly organized, and readily available fighting men. 
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THE WORD FROM THE SCHOOLS 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
New Deputy CG 


Brigadier General Ernest A. Barlow is the new Deputy Com- 
mandant of The Infantry Center, succeeding Colonel Wolcott 
K. Dudley, who has retired. General Barlow was formerly Chief 
of Staff of the Third Army. In another shift, Colonel Thomas 
Mifflin, Director of the TIS Weapons Department, has replaced 
Colonel John M. Hightower as Deputy Assistant Commandant 
of TIS. 


Marksman Leaves TIS 


Lt. Col. Ellis Lea, U. S. Army pistol team captain since 1952, 
is now Assistant Executive Officer of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice in Washington. Col. Lea had 
served with the Small Arms Group of TIS’s Weapons Depart- 
ment since 1952. He has won 417 shooting awards and is re- 
garded as one of the nation’s finest marksmen. Under his 
leadership the Army took 694 team and individual prizes in 
sectional, regional and national pistol competition. 


Rifle Firing Data Card 

A new firing data card has been approved after several months 
of experiment by classes at TIS. The new data card looks like 
the old one, but there are several differences. The record squares 
for sustained fire are now the same size as those for slow fie. 
The “remarks” column and individual “call bulls” have been 
removed from the record squares. So that the firer can deter- 
mine more easily the relationship between “calls” and “hits,” 
a “call target” of the same size as the “hit target” has been 
placed next to the “hit target.” The firer plots each shot in the 
call target by number, just as he does on the hit target. The 
transition table remains the same. 


New Reference Data Available 


The July 1954 edition of “Reference Data, Infantry Regi- 
ment,” based on current T/O&Es, is now available from the Book 
Department, TIS, for 65¢. It contains organizational charts 
for all units in the infantry regiment. Accompanying each chart 
is information on the mission, capabilities, personnel, and equip- 
ment of the unit. In addition, there are 32 tables covering such 
subjects as movement data, hours of daylight and darkness, en- 
gineer bridging data, and casualties in combat. 


THE ENGINEER SCHOOL 


Instruction in Germany 


An electronics instruction team from TES recently com- 
pleted a 90-day tour of Army units in Germany. The team, 
consisting of one officer and six enlisted men, provided special 
instruction to units receiving the Army’s newest mine detector, 
the AN/PRS-4 “Uncle Henry.” Instruction was also provided 
on the AN/PRS-3 mine detector “Polly Smith” and the Sniper- 
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scope “Bob Jones.” This training was conducted on both opera- 
tor and depot maintenance levels. 

The team also gave instruction on the latest mine detector 
repair techniques to Seventh Army field maintenance com- 
panies. Major infantry and armored units of the Seventh Army 
received indoctrination courses on mine detectors and sniper- 
scopes. Stress was placed on operator techniques and first-echelon 
maintenance. In addition, the team gave engineer units in 
Germany training in the latest mine detection equipment. The 
tour ended with a visit to the USAREUR Engineer School at 
Murnau, Germany. 


Movement by Air 


Students at TES are being taught that the majority of the 
heaviest engineer equipment can be moved by air. With the use 
of the latest assault-type cargo aircraft, combat engineers can be 
employed with maximum effectiveness in vertical-envelopment- 
type operations without having to be trained as paratroopers. 

Engineers are learning how to support infantry in an airhead, 
to carry airfield construction equipment into an airhead, and 
how to drop or land engineer supplies and equipment to forward 
or isolated units. Officer and enlisted students at TES are taught 
the capabilities and limitations of cargo aircraft, procedures of 
loading engineer equipment into those aircraft, and techniques 
of aerial delivery. These lessons are then applied in realistic 
tactical exercises. 


Military Orientation Program 


The 12-week Officer’s Basic Course at TES is now preceded 
by a two-week period of basic military orientation. The purpose 
of this Basic Officer’s Military Orientation Program is to teach 
leadership and provide a review of basic military subjects for 
officers with less than one year of commissioned service. The 
program includes dismounted drill, bayonet training, physical 
training, and inspections. A student-officer chain of command 
is used to conduct these subjects. Emphasis is placed on voice 
and command, bearing, precision, knowledge, and endurance. 

Classes are also conducted in weapons familiarization, interior 
guard, military courtesy and customs, officer responsibility, and 
field sanitation. There are also three seminars, in which students 
discuss troop leading problems with senior NCOs and company- 
and field-grade officers. The program also includes a leader's 
reaction test, which consists of a daylight patrol problem and 
a night combat patrol problem. Students are closely observed 
to determine their reactions when faced with typical combat 
situations. The climax of the program is a two-day bivouac. 
At this time students fire the M1 rifle for familiarization, and 
complete the daylight and night infiltration courses and the 
close combat course. 

The program has so far completed ten cycles, with approxi- 
mately 110 officers in each cycle. Student critiques indicate 
the program is proving valuable in fitting the officer for his in- 
itial command assignment after completing the academic phase 
of the course. 
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Enlist to fly 
in the U.S. Air Force 


ND THE C-119 


Berlin or Bombay... Nome or 

New Guinea... wherever the Flying 
Boxcar is based, there’s a Fairchild 

field representative on the job. These 
men and the versatile military air 
transports they tend are serving all over 
the world, in every type of climate, under 


the most difficult operating conditions. 


As Fairchild trouble-shooters, these 
expertly trained technicians work 
closely with U. S. Air Force and Navy 
engineering officers and men, keeping 
the Fairchild C-119 operating at 


maximum efficiency. 


Fairchild is proud of these men, 
the combat-proven Flying Boxcar, 
and the important part both 

play in the defense of 


free men everywhere. 


Fs 


IRCHILD 
Anat Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Other Divisions: 
American Helicopter Division, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Engine Division, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N. Y. 
Kinetics Division, New York, N. Y. 
Speed Control Division, St. Augustine, Florida 
Stratos Division, Bay Shore, N. Y. 





An article in the Soviet newspaper 
Red Star of 3 July 1954 tells Soviet sol- 
diers how to act under atomic attack. 

“In the offensive,” the article says, 
“headlong contact with the enemy is 
the best mode of action on hearing the 
atomic alert signal because the closer 
the battle array of the advancing unit 
is to him, the smaller is the probability 
of the use of the atomic weapon by the 
enemy. 

If “during encounter with the ene 
my, the article continues, the atomic 
weapon is used, “the soldier must cor 
rectly and opportunely utilize the pro- 
tective properties of various local ob 
jects, shell-holes, ditches, embankments. 
Immediately after the explosion, the 
soldier gets his weapons ready for shoot- 
ing and resumes the careful observation 
of the enemy. If the enemy undertakes 


Base Pay: 1908-1952 


the attack, the main task of the soldier 
is to destroy the attackers.” 

Red Star says that “to the brave and 
able soldier the atomic weapon is not 
terrifying.” 

7 7 7 

Army, Navy and Air Force assistance 
to Latin American countries during Hur- 
ricane Hazel was extensive. Billed as 
a “typical joint operation” by the Public 
Information Office of the Caribbean 
Command was one in which Army Ser- 
geant First Class Kenneth Ramsey, fly- 
ing in a Navy helicopter, discovered 
500 persons stranded on a hilltop in 
Honduras. He radioed the Joint Rescue 
Operations Center to recommend that 
food and fresh water be flown in and 
that plans be made to evacuate the people 
to a safer area. This was done. The Navy 
flew in the food and water by helicopter, 


An informal study of the base pay of all grades from private to general be- 
tween 1908 and 1952 was recently made available to us. It shows that while 
the pay of lieutenant generals has increased only five per cent in the 44 years, 
the pay of privates has increased about 450 per cent. 

The following table prepared from the facts furnished is somewhat simpli- 
fied. For reasons of space the pay acts of 1916, 1940, 1946 and 1949 have 


been eliminated and all sums are stated in even dollars. 


1908 1917 
833 
750 
666 
500 
333 
291 
250 
200 
166 
14] 


Gen. 

Lt. Gen. 
Maj. Gen. 
Brig. Gen. 
Colonel 
Lt. Col. 
Mai. 
Capt. 

Ist. Lt. 
2d Lt. 


833 
750 
666 
500 
383 
341 
320 
260 
216 
176 
74 
53 
45 
45 
37 
35 
30 


916 
666 
500 
333 
291 
250 
200 
166 
141 


3-6 a Ss 


40 48 
30 38 
21 36 
18 33 
15 30 


1920 


% of 

1952 increase 
963 15 
963 5 
963 45 
800 60 
592 78 
474 63 
400 60 
326 63 
259 56 
222 58 
206 180 
175 290 
145 260 
122 310 
99 375 
85 375 
83 450 


1922 
666 
666 
666 
500 
333 
291 
250 
200 
166 
125 
126 
84 


1942 
666 
666 
666 
500 
333 
291 
250 
200 
166 
150 
138 
114 
96 
78 
66 
54 
50 


Enlisted grades of 1908 and 1952 are not exactly comparable. In this study 
1908 grade titles were more or less arbitrarily divided as follows: E-7 none; 
E-6 First Sergeant; E-5 Junior Sergeant Major; E-4 Sergeant of Infantry; 


E-3 Corporal of Infantry; E-2 
Infantry. 


Ist Class Private of Engineers; E-1 Private of 


These figures are base-pay figures and do not reflect allowances or longevity 
pay. Nor do they reflect income tax payments; there was no income tax for 


anyone in 1908. 


landed in a clearing cut out and marked 
by natives under Sergeant Ramsey's di- 
rection. The Corps of Engineers then 
moved in by boats to evacuate the refu- 
gees to the nearest railhead. 
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Comment on career opportunities for 
Army Aviators by Colonel Robert B. 
Neely, Assistant Chief of Transporta- 
tion (Army Aviation): 

“Today [the Army Aviator] must first 
be an officer of one of the branches of 
the service and secondly an aviator. They 
must attempt to remain proficient, quali- 
fied and experienced in their branch of 
the service while at the same time pro- 
ficient, qualified and experienced in 
aviation. . . . Upon being rotated to 
ground duty the aviator is in fact in 
competition for good efficiency reports 
with his contemporaries who have spent 
their full time on ‘ground duty.’ On the 
other hand the increase in the size and 
complexity of the aircraft and the cor- 
responding increase in time that an 
aviator must spend on aviation matters, 
even to meet the minimum safety re- 
quirements, has tended further to pre- 
vent rotation to ground duty. Yet unless 
he is rotated to ground duty his chances 
for promotion are lessened because of 
his lack of experience . . . in his basic 
arm of the service. 

“The difficulty seems to be that ex- 
perience and efficiency in aviation mat- 
ters are not recognized as qualifications 
for increases in responsibilities and rank, 
and that the opportunity to command 
aviation units of appropriate size is gen- 
erally lacking.” 


LA 7 7 


The belief that specialization may 
hamper an officer's career opportunities 
is not confined to Army Aviation. An- 
other field of concern is in research and 
development. Officers who have a knowl- 
edge of science believe that if they spend 
too much time in research and develop- 
ment they lose ground in their basic arm 
or service. But scientists who work on 
military problems say that rotation of 
officers on R&D comes too often and 
that the officer is just learning his way 
around the laboratory when he is ro- 
tated. This problem is recognized by 
the Army and is under study by Gl. 
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rgN ON A FEORLOUGEH? 


...and your cost is low with the Railroads’ Special Furlough Fares 


Going home is more fun... when you enjoy the congenial 
companionship and complete comfort that are yours on a fast, modern 
train! There’s room to roam...and opportunities to make new 
friends. And your furlough travel time can be scheduled without 
worrying about the weather. 


For real fun... travel by train! 


rien Ca Anes 

















Furlough Fares are real money-savers, __ R ] d 
Ask your Railroad agent. : al roa Ss 
| of the United States 

DEPENDABLE Transportation 
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- « « WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 


MONG our junior officers are many capable leaders. The Marshalls, MacArthurs 
and Eisenhowers of tomorrow are there—playing their parts inconspicuously, out of 
the glare of the spotlight—but doing the jobs that you expect them to do in the superior 
manner which has been traditional among military men in this country. Our past good 
fortune may lead us to expect that this fine crop of potential leaders will mature nat 
urally to take their places at the head of our military establishment. However, it would 
be a tragic mistake to believe complacently that leaders of merit can be nurtured in an at- 
mosphere of neglect, abuse, and misunderstanding. 

To insure that the leaders of tomorrow will meet the standards of their predecessors, 
we need to restore a full measure of dignity to the honored profession of arms. The 
career service should be made attractive to the highest type of young American. In no 
other way can we make certain of having the qu: ality of leadership so necessary to our fu- 
ture security. 

Money isn’t the only answer but it is part of the problem. I feel that we can never 
pay a man enough to compensate him for combat duty. But I am equally certain that 
the sacrifices he makes for the Nation should. not be at his own expense. We count on 
him, night and day, to defend us, and we ought to treat him fairly. 


HAVE never met a man who selected an Army career as a means of improving his 
financial position—and I doubt if I ever will. But recently I have met some, and heard 
of others, who express real fear that financial insecurity may cause them to leave the 
Army. It is a sad commentary on the value this Nation places on military protection that 
between 1949, when military pay scales were given their last general overhauling, and 
the present day, the United States Consumer Price Index registered a 13.5 per cent gain 


in the cost of living, but military pay has increased only 5.7 per cent. 

At the same time military emoluments such as savings through purchasing at commis- 
saries and post exchanges, medical care for dependents, all of which have long been con- 
sidered as part of military compensation, have been reduced by both legislative enact- 
ment and executive policy until there is very little benefit remaining to the career soldier 
from these privileges. In short, this whittling has materially reduced the soldier’s take- 
home pay. 

As Secretary of the Army, it is my firm purpose to make certain that the young man 
who elects the Army as a career has the opportunity of living a well-rounded life, that it 
is possible for him to marry and raise a family like other Americans, to support his family 
properly, and to provide reasonably for their security in later years. I intend to continue 
doing everything in my power to see that he is able to obtain advancement commensu 
rate with his ability and his experience—and that he enjoys the prestige within the 
community to which he is justly entitled. 


* * * 


At the present time we are preparing a legislative program for submission to the in- 
coming Congress which is designed to eliminate some of the inequities which plague 
the career soldier. One item provides for a pay raise. . . . A second provides for a compre- 
hensive revision of benefits for survivors. A third prov ides for more reliable medical care 
for dependents. Another item provides permanent change of station allowances for serv- 
ice families. 


Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens 


(From an address at Richmond, Va.) 
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An officer who prefers to remain anonymous writes that we are in danger of corrupt- 


ing the soul of our Army and that salvation lies within ourselves, but we must be 


N the next war, police-type or otherwise, I plan to be 
an infantry unit commander—I haven't missed a fight 
yet. If at that time we are operating under present con- 
ditions, I will not be surprised if | am summarily re- 
lieved by a senior Korea veteran during my first week in 
command because of one or more of the following: 

e I won't certify in advance that nothing will go 
wrong in my unit. 

e I defend on an extended front by means of strong- 
points and refuse to string my men out one deep. 

e Through enemy action I have some MIAs in my 
unit. 

e I have only one decoration policy—give the man 
the award(s) he deserves. 

e | take my subordinates’ word, oral or written, and 
give them responsibility and privileges commensurate 
with their jobs. 

e I administrate only on prescribed levels. 

e I will not guess at enemy casualties or other effects 
of my efforts. 

e I use tanks in other ways than as pillboxes. 

e I believe I am in an honorable profession, a member 
of a brotherhood of officers, and I therefore act by a code 
of ethics. 


ANTASTIC? Not at all. I can adduce examples of 

trouble, if not actually being relieved, experienced by 
commanders in Korea, illustrating each point. 

Do we desire the respect of others? Let us then re- 
spect each other. A first step would be to restore the 
respect, yea, reverence, for an officer's certificate, for his 
official statement. Of late, it has been used as a noose 
around a subordinate’s neck—if something goes wrong 
in a unit of any size, the lowest commander who cannot 
produce a certificate from his subordinates to the effect 
that the sin will not be committed, is hanged for the 
crime, regardless of the actual location of the responsi- 
bility. This “keeps the record straight.” Early one Ko- 
rean winter all commanders in a certain corps, down 
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through battalion, were forced to sign certificates (cer- 
tificates, mind you!) that no bunkers in their sector 
would collapse. The ostensible purpose was to insure 
that all commanders took action to make their bunkers 
reliable. The actual application merely adjusted the 
aforesaid noose. Relief of a commander who had a bunker 
collapse could then be based on false official statement, 
instead of, or as well as, on the actual collapse of the 
bunker and any resulting injury to persons or property. 

Trust in one’s associates is closely allied to trust in 
one’s subordinates, officer and enlisted. If you trust 
them, you must give them responsibilities and preroga- 
tives to fit the jobs you trust them to do. To cite a 
horrible example, one unit in Korea attempted to bolster 
the morale of its drivers and to build up the prestige of 
its noncoms by prescribing that an officer ride every ve- 
hicle moving after dark. 

Such examples of “Put an officer on it,” and “Com- 
manders will give this their personal attention” are 
heard more and more frequently. If a man is capable 
of carrying the title of motor officer, or even motor ser- 
geant, he is entitled to the rank, pay, privileges and 
prerogatives of the job, and he must be given the au- 
thority, responsibility, and freedom of action necessary 
to perform his duties. 


FEW illustrations on tactics should suffice. Despite 

protests from numbers of intermediate commanders, 
some senior officers insisted on one hundred per cent 
coverage of the front of a unit. If a regiment had several 
thousand yards of front, there was a manned foxhole 
every few yards, rather than strongpoints on the key 
terrain features, with cross fire and patrols in between. 
The danger and error were recognized by many. But I 
know more than one young lieutenant colonel, former 
battalion commanders in Korea, who feel that all the 
tactics books should be rewritten to conform to their 
experience there. What of them? What if they, “suc- 


cesses” so far, are wearing two and three stars in the 
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next war? What of the even less experienced officers 
who know of no tactics but Korean? They will be our 
field-grade officers a few years from now. What of the 
infantry and armor officers who have never seen a tank 
in combat e xcept dug in on the MLR for use as a direct- 
fire anti-emplacement gun? Is anyone telling the in- 
fantry that the engineers cannot always build super- 
highw ays up to the front-line foxholes? I remember the 
high- priority, highly touted documents bearing “Lessons 
Learned in Korea” which circulated in 1950 and early 
1951. Loaded, they were, with the same lessons pointed 
out in this magazine and its predecessors long ago—some 
before and some during World War II, and surely some 
before World War I. Pity the man who spends his 
career in a service school, who suddenly finds himself 
in a combat command and who has to discover there 
everything he should have been taught! 

Is anyone making it clear that “outposts,” misused 
though the term was in Korea, are used to deceive the 
enemy, to force him to deploy and delay, and to alert 
the MLR? Outpost Harry, to name one, was defended 
more vigorously than many parts of the MLR itself. 
How are we to inform the men who died in the last-ditch 
defense of Harry that they really weren’t supposed to 
fight at all? Not true? Then let us make sure the survi- 
vors know that Harry was not an outpost. 

The restrictions placed upon infantry commanders in 
the employment of their units served to stifle tactics. 
Division had to approve the movement forward of the 
MLR of units larger than a squad or two. Division (and 
even corps at times) had to approve all patrols, even 


those which one would expect a company commander to 
handle on his own. While no one disputes the need for 
coordination, over-supervision is most galling, most dan- 
gerous, and most deleterious when applied to actual 
combat operations. 


ND what of casualties? 1 have seen commanders give 
more thought to finding the bodies of known dead 
and to handling them properly than they gave to the care 
of the living. But the cardinal sin was a man missing 
in action. Company, battalion, and regimental command- 
ers’ heads were likely to roll if a patrol was overwhelmed. 
“Relieve the CO” began to make as much sense as “Off 
with his head” in Alice in Wonderland. The concept 
of loyalty downward was thus distorted into harassing 
subordinates in the name of taking care of people long 
beyond any help. I watched a brilliant unit commander 
go to pieces under this and similar forms of constant 
harassing from above. Normally a kind and considerate 
man, he would hang up the phone after a call from the 
next higher headquarters and all but scream, “Why 
don’t they leave me alone?” then begin to lay about him 
until his staff ran for cover. Normally one to fight for 
his men, he became, after a few months, a nasty fault- 
finder who believed what higher headquarters said about 
his staff and unit more than he believed his own eyes 
and his own people. A vicious system was responsible 
for his degeneration. On the other hand, I hold no brief 
for those officers who display a callous attitude toward 
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their men and their hardships. They cling to the belief, 
long ago shattered at The Infantry School by Roger 
Whiting and his colleagues, that “it’s good for them.” 
The answer is, of course, that you don’t have to practice 
being uncomfortable. 


r increased pressure from above shows up markedly 
in administration, even if we take no special notice 
here of the much bewailed and completely unchecked 
Army-wide flood of paper. During certain periods in 
Korea, a company commander could clear his property 
records by certifying to the combat destruction of miss- 
ing property, without being required to show the frag- 
ments. A fine idea, but pressure on battalion and com- 
pany became so great that a commander scarcely had 
a choice but to falsify reports. If a company was short 
ten armored vests, and regiment or division had a limit 
on the amount of certifiable losses in a given period 
Chow ridiculous can you get?), then some other com- 
pany in the battalion that hadn’t lost its quota would 
be directed to certify to the loss. Why this shuffle be- 
tween companies? Because battalion had become an ad- 
ministrative headquarters. Combat-loss certificates were 
reviewed there. More and more papers were signed in 
person by the battalion commander. Attempts by his 
staff to lighten his load were useless—he had to sign 
things himself. One infantry battalion was actually com- 
mended on inspection because clerks had been pulled 
in from each company and an S| section established— 
two more squad tents in battalion headquarters to con- 
ceal, displace, and maintain. They probably had to be 
stolen in the first place. I cannot indict the battalion—it 
was the misplaced emphasis on administration that forced 
it to such an improper measure. The inspectors who 
commended it were among the most guilty in forcing the 
battalion into the administrative picture. 


And decorations! A unit specified (though not in 
writing—it’s not that bad yet, that all field-grade officers 
and all commanders should get a valor award during 
their tours, but was then slow in giving these officers a 
second such award if they happened to earn it. All rec- 
ommendations leaving battalion had to be signed by the 
commander, and battalion had to type up all certificates 
and affidavits supporting valor awards. “Quality” of 
citations decreased (with certain notable exceptions) as 
the rank of the recipient went up, especially during the 
latter days of the war. You could almost tell the rank 
of the recipient just by reading the citation; there were 
some standard feats, for which a field-grade officer would 
normally get a decoration, but which would mean a 
hanging for a company-grade officer if he failed to do 
them. 

Consider, also, the dilemma of the honest commander. 
He wants to give everyone exactly what he deserves, but 
owing to over-all cheapening of the medals is under 
pressure from within himself, if not from others, to 
“keep up with the Joneses.” If his G3 is a comer but 
does no great deed of valor, shouldn’t he get a Silver 
Star to match the equally or more- undeserved one of 
the G3 in the next unit? If the commander upholds the 
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It is the inner man and not the outer trappings of uniform 
that makes the soldier the strong right arm of Democracy 


integrity of the decorations, he hurts a man he wants 
to boost. 


et S4s would have been in sad shape indeed with- 
out the free coolie labor of the Korean Service Corps. 
How else to move vast quantities of supplies when con- 
stantly subjected to vehicle levies from above? But why 
so much to move—why, for example, so much artillery 
ammunition? There was no shortage of ammunition 
(Congressional Record, please copy). There was only 
prodigality in its expenditure. We fired these huge 
amounts of artillery because we were trying to keep the 
heathen Chinee off balance by hitting him every time 
he stuck his head up, even if we saw only one enemy 
soldier at a time. Scrutiny of enemy casualty statistics 
leads me to believe that part of this ‘artillery effort was 
the result of competition between commanders. This 
quest for prestige, as measured by the number of enemy 
“killed,” led to the practice of forcing artillery forward 
observers to report results of each concentration, whether 
or not they could observe it. An FO told me he had to 
report enemy casualties for one concentration before 
battalion would fire another for him. The results: an- 
other case of enforced false official statements, inaccurate 
estimates of enemy casualties, and a lieutenant with a 
shaken sense of honor. 

The artillery was not the only branch forced to esti- 
mate enemy casualties. I hold dear the memory of the 
furore created by an infantry $3 who, in protest against 
being constantly forced to guess at and report enemy 
casualties, one night after a small patrol action turned 
in a report of “estimated three enemy MIA” in addition 
to the usual KIA and WIA figures. The first two echelons 
swallowed it whole, before someone woke up and de- 
manded the basis for estimating MIA. The $3 merely 
repeated the sad truth—the same thing he said before, 
during, and after this event—that he had as sound a 
basis for estimating the one as the others, namely, his 
imagination. He assured them he would continue to 
give them any report they desired, but only because it 
was require d of him. But why did they insist on these 
guesses? Because somewhere unspectacular reports were 
looked upon with disfavor. 


HE key to the situation is the inner man, officers who 

know themselves and have enough integrity and cour- 
age to practice their beliefs. Nowadays it takes a lot to 
call together a group of prima donnas and say: “You've 
quibbled a lot; now I’m telling you we'll do it this way 
because I want it done this way. Maybe some day you ‘ll 
grow up enough to be entitled to know why I want it, 
but until then, do it because I say so. Dismissed!” . A 
great soldier said this in my hearing, and I honor him 
along with the equally sound man who said, on arriving at 
a unit, and in reply to a query from a subordinate com- 


mander: “My policy? I have only one policy—loyalty 
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to subordinates.” Both of these officers practiced what 
they preached. Long may they preach, until a few more 
of us get guts enough to practice. 

Another damaging attitude is “Preserve the record; 
never mind the war effort.” A unit lacked a vital piece 
of communications equipment, required by the situation 
and by the SOI for an essential signal. Screams to higher 
headquarters produced only, “Don’t worry—you don’t 
have it, but you're cov ered—your request is a matter of 
ofhicial record now.” Someone was more concerned with 
“the record” than with the inability of a unit to meet the 
SOI in a dangerous combat situation. 

One last example, and one that has shaken me deeply. 
Not long ago I prepared a memo for use and transmission 
by my staff supervisor, in which the entire argument 
hinged upon a point of honor, national and military. He 
struck out all reference to honor, leaving a hollow, blood- 
less paper, which was approved without a hitch all the 
way up the line. 


HE inner man—we must reach the inner man. Fourth- 

of-July orations are old hat. Worse, “pointing with 
pride,” “viewing with alarm,” “noblesse oblige,” “honor,” 
“glory,” “patriotism,” “loyalty” are now sissy or, at best, 
maudlin words. “Loy alty” has been so abused in security 
investigations that now it is hardly even a polite word. 
Though we've progressed a bit from the days when 
Doolittlism made it a disgrace to be commissioned, | still 
note that, while officers used to have their framed com- 
missions hung in their quarters, I haven’t seen one in 
years. A new uniform with or without gold trim will 
not create morale or esprit when the wearers do not trust 
and respect one another; it will not make a soldier of an 
undisciplined man; it will not make reliable a man with- 
out integrity; it will not make patriotic or loyal a man 
who has neither pride nor principle, a man with nothing 
to cling to in the way of ideals or hope for the future 
of the Nation and of mankind. 

What, then, is to be done? Rigorously eliminate any 
procedure or policy at any level which deviates from 
established doctrine and which does not “repose special 
trust and confidence in the valor, fidelity, and abilities” 
of an officer. Eliminate with equal vigor any officer who 
gives evidence that he does not merit such trust or will 
not extend it to others. Insist with equal firmness that 
noncommissioned officers have equally high standards. 

Honorable men who give value received for their pay, 
men who know they are trusted to carry out sound and 
honorable policies will make our army the right arm of 
Democracy, a fit and glorious force. 

When “honor,” “patriotism” and “glory” are no longer 
sissy or dirty words; when subordinates are given maxi- 
mum trust and minimum supervision; when all’ our 
efforts are directed toward doing the right thing and 
doing it right rather than keeping “covered,” the rest will 
fall into place. Until that day, we've a hard row to hoe. 
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The integration of the two artilleries was a sound idea that 


can in time increase the fighting efficiency of the Army 


and provide greater opportunities for all artillerymen 


It’s Stilla 


tty. by 


Good idea 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. B. B. TRUSSELL, JR. 


| would be less than honest if I argued 
that the integration of field and anti- 
aircraft artillery has been carried out 
with unqualified success. But it is un- 
fair to argue, as was done in the Novem- 
ber issue of THe Army Comsat Forces 
Journat, that the idea of integration 
has been proved unsound. If failure has 
occurred it has been in execution rather 
than conception. 

The charges levelled at the integra- 
tion of the artillery appear to fall into 
three categories: the combination was 
an unplanned, impromptu shotgun wed- 
ding that stemmed from a haphazard 
series of organizational expedients; full 
integration, with all artillerymen quali- 
fied for both antiaircraft and field ar- 
tillery duty, is not feasible; and even if 
integration could be accomplished it 
would still be of little benefit. 

The answer to the first of these argu 
ments can be found in a brief look at 
the record. 


Until 1907, there existed by law only 
one artillery arm, although for some 
years there had been a de facto separa- 
tion of the arm into field and seacoast 
branches. The basis for this separation, 
both before and after it was formalized, 
was dual. Tactically, the coast artillery 
operated in conjunction with the Navy, 


Trained as an antiaircraft artilleryman, 
LizuTENANT Coronet J. B. B. Trus- 
SELL, Jr., Artillery, entered the Army 
in 1942 as a second lieutenant after 
graduating from the University of Min 
nesota. After the Second World War he 
was integrated into the Regular Army 
and was later sent to Columbia Univer 
sity where he earned a Master’s degree 
in International Relations. Now on duty 
in the office of the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Colonel Trussell is looking for- 
ward to a possible assignment in the field 
artillery branch of his arm. 
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while the field artillery was an integral 
part of the field army. Technically, the 
difference in tasks led to differences in 
weapons and in gunnery concepts. The 
coast artilleryman used computing and 
predicting devices to permit successful 
engagement of moving targets, and the 
field artilleryman solved his gunnery 
problems in his head. For field and coast 
artillery, therefore, the separation made 
sense. 

When antiaircraft came into the pic- 
ture during the First World War, it 
could with equal logic have been as- 
signed to either of the existing branches. 
It was allocated to the Coast Artillery 
Corps partly because there seemed to 
be a relation between the gunnery used 
for engaging a moving battleship and 
that for engaging a moving airplane, but 
also because field artillery was in such 
demand in France that it more than had 
its hands full. 

During the inter-war years antiaircraft 
lost virtually all the technical afhnity 
—never more than tenuous at best—that 
it may initially have had with seacoast 
artillery. Tactically, the two never had 
anything in common, for by its very 
nature antiaircraft had a role as an in- 
tegral part of the field army. Thus, there 
was little logical basis for an organiza- 
tional association between seacoast and 
antiaircraft. 


HE Second World War brought a new 

development. Our possession of air 
superiority restricted the occasions when 
antiaircraft provided support to the oth- 
er combat arms in what was then con- 
sidered to be its primary function, but 
antiaircraft did show that it could en- 
gage ground targets effectively. More re- 
cently in Korea, this capability was fully 
used, and antiaircraft normally helped 
provide fire support for the infantry. 


Surely, it is not sound tactical organ- 
ization to have two independent sources 
of control over artillery fire support with- 
in a single division. For ground-support 
fire, then, antiaircraft should be organic 
to the division or higher unit exercis- 
ing tactical control over field artillery. 
Whether or not it resulted from advance 
planning, the union between field and 
antiaircraft artillery within the field army 
was the result of a realistic adjustment 
to the necessities of existing circum- 
stances. 

The charge that integration is not 
feasible because the complexities of each 
type of artillery are too great for any 
one officer to master cannot stand up in 
the face of the facts. The coast artillery 
officer mastered techniques running the 
gamut from submarine mines through 
railway guns to antiaircraft weapons and 
searchlights. Today's infantryman, for 
that matter, must employ tanks and 
mortars and recoilless cannon as well as 
his basic weapon, the rifle. Warfare 
grows constantly more complex, and all 
soldiers must meet the challenge of its 
greater complexities. 

Antiaircrait artillerymen have already 
demonstrated that competency in both 
types of artillery can be attained by in- 
dividual officers. Through force of cir- 
cumstances, he has mastered the gun- 
nery and tactics of both types of fire. 
True, he has done so with antiaircraft 
weapons, which cannot achieve the re- 
finements in ground fire of which field 
artillery weapons are capable. However, 
the difference between firing at ground 
targets with antiaircraft weapons and 
with field artillery weapons can be re- 
duced essentially to comparatively minor 
variations in technique, which can be 
learned with relative ease. The growing 
tendency of field artillery to take a leaf 
from antiaircraft’s book and employ di- 
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rectors and computers in its gunnery 
should simplify trafiffion still further. 

Since it surely is easier to fire at a 
ground target with a weapon designed 
for ground fire than to do so with a 
weapon designed primarily for antiair- 
craft fire, and since the antiaircraft ar- 
tilleryman has proved his ability to en- 
gage ground targets successfully with 
his own weapons in both direct and 
indirect fire, there is little rational sup- 
port for an argument that antiaircraft 
artillerymen cannot became competent 
field artillerymen. There are, in fact, 
very few working artillerymen in the 
antiaircraft who oppose complete inte- 
gration of the artilleries, or who lack 
the slightest confidence in their own 
ability to handle either kind of artillery. 
Among them, moreover, the most en 
thusiastic advocates of integration are 
those who have had cross-assignments 
with field artillery units and therefore 
can speak with the authority of personal 
experience. 


F field artillerymen have misgivings 

concerning the feasibility of integra- 
tion, perhaps it is because they underesti- 
mate their own abilities. My pride, as an 
antiaircraft artilleryman, in the abilities 
of the members of my branch does not 
extend to the conceited belief that field 
artillerymen are any less versatile on 
skilled. Surely the antiaircraft has no 
monopoly on the ability to master both 
types of gunnery, tactics and techniques. 

During World War II, both field and 
antiaircraft OCSs turned out reasonably 
well grounded battery officers with only 
seventeen weeks of training. Before the 
end of the war, many. of these became 
outstanding artillerymen of not only bat- 
tery but field grade. I can’t believe that 
a career officer, with years rather than 
weeks or months in which to learn his 
profession, is unable to develop com- 
petence in two closely related special- 
ties. And with the amount of time which 
most officers today spend away from 
troops being what it is, it is equally hard 
to believe that they have become so in- 
dissolubly wedded to one speciality that 
they have lost all their mental flexibili- 
ty, all their ability to apply the same 
basic principles to the solution of similar 
if not identical problems. 

Of course, antiaircraft is unique among 
the combat arms in that it not only 
serves as part of the field army but also 
as part of the Air Defense Command 
under the operational control of the Air 
Force, but this fact poses no special 
difficulties. Except for guided missiles, 
all its weapons are now used in both 
capacities. There is no noteworthy dif- 
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ference in tactics and techniques. Thus, 
at the tactical level at least, there are no 
antiaircraft problems peculiar to this one 
exclusively air defense function which 
would be so serious as to make integra- 
tion impractical. 

As for guided missiles, there surely 
is more similarity between surface-to- 
surface and surface-to-air missiles than 
there is, for example, between surface- 
to-surface missiles and field artillery 
guns. What all artillerymen of whatever 
persuasion have to face up to is that 
guided missiles of all types constitute 
an entirely new field. The dimensions 
of the problem are measured much less 
by the type of target against which the 
missile is used than by the technical 
characteristics of the missiles themselves. 
Certainly, an officer trained to serve 
with a Corporal battalion is better quali 
fied thereby for duty with a Nike bat 
talion than with a battalion of 105s— 
and better qualified for a Nike unit, 
also, than an antiaircraft officer trained 
exclusively on 90mm and 120mm anti- 
aircraft guns. For that matter, there 
seems to be no reason why half the 
members of Corporal battalions could 
not be drawn from antiaircraft, and 
half the members of Nike units from 
held artillery. Granting that only the 
surface of the guided missile field has 
been scratched, the further development 
of missile doctrine can be expected to 
reveal a substantial body of principles 
common both to surface-to-surface and 
surface-to-air tasks and matériel, just as 
conventional field and antiaircraft ar 
tillery have much in common. 


a TANGEABILITY among ar- 
tillerymen being feasible, there re- 
mains the question of whether it is 
desirable. No one can predict with ab- 
solute certainty the relative need for 
the various arms if war should come. 
It is conceivable but most unlikely that 
the capability of transferring large num- 
bers of men between the artilleries as 
the requirements of the situation change 
could be of only slight advantage. Now 
and for the foreseeable future, we must 
provide units of both types of artil 
lery. The attainment of true integration 
would permit substantial manpower and 
training economies, for the interchangea- 
bility could be incorporated into mobili- 
zation planning. Obviously, it would 
be more efficient to convert an individ- 
ual trained in one kind of artillery which 
had become surplus to another kind. 
Furthermore, unless we again enjoy 
air superiority, future combat may well 
require that the quantity of antiaircraft 
be significantly increased or that artil- 


lery units and weapons of both types 
be able to function effectively in both 
roles. In such an event interchangeable 
artillerymen would be essential. 

One of the major responsibilities of 
the active Army is to provide a nucleus 
around which wartime expansion can 
be carried out. If past experience pro- 
vides a valid basis of judgment, the 
professional soldier must be able to func- 
tion in wartime in any number of dif 
ferent specialties. Hence, maximum 
versatility among career soldiers is es- 
sential. It is not possible for everyone 
to know everything; but it is surely 
possible and desirable, when there are 
two closely related specialties, for career 
officers initially traiped in one to gain 
a thorough working knowledge of the 
other. By so doing they double their 
potential usefulness. 


HE greatest strides in integration have 

been made in the unification of the 
schools at Sill and Bliss and in the in- 
corporation of antiaircraft units into the 
existing artillery organization of the field 
army. These are solid and positive ac 
complishments, especially for the short 
period which has elapsed since artil 
lery unification’s formal inception. There 
has also been considerable progress in 
cross-assignment. However, integration 
can only become fully effective when 
the members of the artillery arm are 
assigned without discrimination to all 
types of artillery. The only way to 
achieve integration is to integrate—and 
that means to establish cross-assignment 
as such a commonplace policy that it 
will be impossible to identify the aver 
age artillery officer's experience with a 
single type of artillery. So far, during 
the short time since integration was in- 
itiated, such large-scale cross-assignment 
has not been possible. 


ERTAINLY, many problems must be 

solved and many difficulties overcome 
before artillery is truly unified. There 
are bound to be honest differences of 
opinion concerning the solutions which 
should be adopted. But honest differ- 
ences can generally be resolved by dis 
cussion and compromise. Intransigence, 
passive resistance, and foot-dragging do 
not stem from honest conviction but of- 
ten from less praiseworthy motives. Ob- 
jections to an idea may be registered up 
to the time a decision is reached—but it 
is a fundamental military precept that 
from that point on, it is everyone's duty 
to support the decision fully. Any other 
type of behavior is not in the best in- 
terests of the service, and certainly is 
not in the tradition of U. S. artillery. 
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Beginning, a new series by CMD 





This Is For You 


MAJ. GEN. JAMES C. FRY 


Chief, Career Management Division, AGO 


os a new series beginning next month 
in THe Army Journat, Career Man- 
agement Division will endeavor to an- 
swer many of the questions officers bring 
to CMD. These questions concern 
schools, promotions, stabilization, cate- 
gory renewal transfers, concurrent travel, 
and many other personnel problems. In 
this first article 1 shall touch lightly on 
some of the subjects that will be writ- 
ten about in more detail later in the 
series. 

Many officers ask CMD about chances 
of attending military schools. An officer 
will attend only one of the five senior 
schools. The National War College, 
The Army War College, the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, the Naval 
War College, and the Air Force War 
College are all on the same educational 
level. Graduates of these schools all 
receive equal consideration for promotion 
and assignment. 

Selection for military schools beyond 
the advanced branch course is competi 
tive, CM making the selections based 
on an evaluation of each officer’s record 
in the zone of consideration. An officer's 
efficiency, combat record, troop duty, 
command duty, staff duty (all types 
and instructor duty are all weighed and 
totaled to get a final qualification score 
that determines relative standings. 

[here is too much emphasis on at 
tendance at top schools. Less than 45% 
of regular ofhcers and only a token per 
centage of reserve ofhcers can attend the 
Command and General Staff College. 
Only a fraction of that number will go 
on to attend the five 
Eligibility does not qualify a man for 
attendance, nor does graduation insure 
promotion. There are many general of 
who have never attended 
school except their branch school. 

Representatives of the CMD visit each 
army area on the average of once every 
three months. They can answer prac- 
tically every personnel question and wel- 
come the opportunity to do so. 

Many officers seem to think that in- 
fluence will get them preferential treat- 
ment. This rarely results in other than 
routine action. If officers will tell their 
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senior schools. 


ficers any 


Career Branches what assignment they 
desire they will get the same treatment 
as officers who try to use influential 
friends. A current and carefully pre- 
pared Preference Statement is the best 
way to get your case on your records in 
CMD. This statement is always consid- 
ered before orders are issued. Don’t be 
afraid to write out the exact reasons why 
you want the assignment you ask for. 

The term, “Career Management” has 
a strange appeal and many officers be- 
lieve CM is at fault if they aren’t pro- 
moted or don’t get the assignment they 
seek. The primary mission of CMD is 
to insure the smooth and efficient opera- 
tion of the Army through the wise as- 
signment of qualified officers. 

World-wide assignments cannot be 
run from a duty roster as a first sergeant 
supplies kitchen police. The qualifica- 
tions needed for each job are different 
and money has a great influence on every 
move that is made. The moving of of- 
ficers’ dependents and household goods 
must be justified on the basis of Army 
requirements. 


CANNOT overstress the importance 

of command experience. There is al- 
ways room for the officer who seeks re- 
sponsibility and who is anxious to dem- 
onstrate possession of command quali- 
fications. A military commander has a 
high degree of authority which extends 
into matters normally considered indi- 
vidual and personal. A soldier's exis- 
tence, ability, potentiality, professional 
knowledge, as well as matters which 
affect him personally depend upon his 
commander's knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the importance of all phases of 
his work. The ability to command is 
always weighed heavily in every per- 
sonnel action—particularly promotions. 

I must emphasize the need for accu- 
rate and detailed descriptive comments 
when efficiency reports are prepared. 
The implication of the absence of a 
clear word picture in the space reserved 
for descriptive comments is that the re- 
porting officer didn’t consider the officer 
rated of any special importance. De- 
scriptive comments on efficiency reports 


are generally the determining factor in 
selecting officers for promotion and are 
extremely helpful in making assign- 
ments. Unfortunately many officers fail 
to take the time to write a clear and 
concise description of the qualifications 
and potential of officers who have served 
them loyally and efhciently. 


VERY officer should clearly under- 

stand that CMD can only influence 
his career when he is changing station. 
This is very little in comparison with the 
opportunities available to commanders 
in the field. Department of the Army pol- 
icy (see TM 20-605) specifically makes 
commanders responsible for developing 
officers by rotating them through their 
staffs and through command assign- 
ments. The chief of every staff section 
in every headquarters has an opportuni- 
ty to assist and urge compliance and 
appreciation of such policies. Some com- 
manders are reluctant to give opportuni- 
ties to officers who have not already 
qualified for a new duty assignment. 
This hurt the Army at the beginning 
of World War II because substantial 
numbers of officers were qualified to 
perform only one assignment and could 
not meet the broad organizational and 
administrative demands of war. Men 
grow and develop with added responsi- 
bilities and if selected for an assignment 
on the basis of indicated potential, few 
mistakes will ever be made. 

In closing | want to say again that De 
partment of the Army requirements re- 
main paramount, and able officers are 
needed to supply the needs of MAAGs, 
Missions, and troop assignments in 74 
different nations. A man’s career is gen- 
erally in his own hands. He should 
seek good assignments, avoid prolonged 
pleasant tasks at the expense of oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate command and 
organizational ability, and turn in a pat- 
tern of performance of duty on every as- 
signment that will insure a good report, 
regardless of what or where the job 


may be. 
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How to Be 
a Noncom 


MASTER SERGEANT 


FRANK J. CLIFFORD 


Mx a group of “old” noncommissioned 
officers with a generous quantity of 
beer, allow to sit around for a few hours 
and you get this: 

“Trouble is they've taken away all our 
authority.” A general shaking of heads 
in agreement. 

“We don’t have no dignity no more.” 
More head shaking. 

“The junior officers are doing us non- 
coms work.” More agreement. 

Then someone will blow the head off 
the glass and get down to the real brew. 
“How did we get this way?” he will ask. 

Did Congress trim us down a bit? To 
some extent. Did the Army go too far 
down the primrose path of “democracy”? 
Quite a distance. Have modernization 
and mechanization with all their techni- 
cal gadgets forced a change? To some 
degree. Have the continuing draft, 
World War II, and the Korean war con- 


No mumbo-jumbo or laying on of hands is called for. Just a simple 


code of conduct that requires you to respect yourself, your 


uniform, your superiors, equals and subordinates 


tributed to the decline and fall of the 
noncom? More than likely. Have di- 
minishing service benefits driven too 
many good noncommissioned ofhcers out 
of the services? In too many cases this is 
true. 

But most of all the noncom himself is 
to blame. If a noncommissioned officer 
fails to get the respect his rank entitles 
him to he had better start looking more 
closely at the guy he shaves every morn- 
ing. 

By definition, a noncommissioned ofh- 
cer is the link connecting the planning 
side of the business with the doing side. 
Generally he is older, both in years of 
service and in “birthday cake” years 
than the men under him. Indeed, he is 
frequently older in both categories than 
his immediate superiors. 

We can say he is about thirty years 


old, married, has a high degree of skill 





MasTER SERGEANT Frank J. Cirrrorp, USAF, is on ROTC 


duty at the University of Pennsylvania. 


He began his 


military career as a rifleman in the 109th Infantry, Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, in 1936 while still in high 
school. His unit went on active duty in 1941 and in the fall 
of that year he transferred to the Army Air Forces. During 
the Second World War he served in Europe as a crew chief 
and since then as a First Sergeant. Sergeant Clifford boasts 
that he has a wonderful wike and five little Cliffords. He 


writes us that his wife “long ago saw the prudence of 


savin 


whatever money I was able to earn and it was 


mainly through her efforts that we have a home of our 
own and it is entirely through her efforts that my life to 
date has been a happy and full one.” 
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in his MOS, has participated in at least 
one war and, more often than not, is a 
high school graduate. Commonly, he 
directs and participates in a craft or trade 
in which he is a recognized journeyman. 


HIS description is so riddled with 

barrel-house generalities as to be almost 
useless. It is useless because it presumes 
that noncoms are of uniform quality. 
By way of emphasis, and by virtue of 
long association with this breed of men, 
I can say that this is not so. The chev- 
rons are only the obvious symbol of the 
thing they represent. 

We have our “bad” noncoms and our 
“good” noncoms. Bad noncoms get a 
free ride on the coattails of the good 
noncoms—and the whole Army goes on 
the ride. In a not so far-fetched adap- 
tation of Gresham’s Law, the “bad” non- 
com directly affects the overall value, in 
every dimension, of all noncommissioned 
officers. 

Since it is obviously impossible to go 
up and down the length and breadth of 
the land, unfrocking the “bad” noncoms, 
a handier and more practical solution 
must be found. 

The solution lies in the noncom him- 
self. If a man is to aspire to noncommis- 
sioned officer status he must embark on 
a program of self-improvement. And 
when I say self-improvement I don’t 
mean he should confine his efforts at 
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uplift to reading good books and think- 
ing pure thoughts. 

What I mean specifically might be 
called the “Big Three’—Personal Ap- 
pearance, Conduct, Ethics. I list these 
in this order for good reason, for the first 
two, in combination, result in a code of 
ethics of the highest sort. 

Without being a bit droll, I say that a 
sergeant should habitually appear with 
a clean face and clean hands, as well as 
clean clothing. But I have known 
NCOs, from duty sergeant to master, 
who paid only hit-and-run attention to 
these elementary functions. 

In the matter of the bath I can add 
nothing not already said, in detail, by 
those suave and dedicated hucksters who 
enliven the airwaves and brighten the 
TV screen with their messages. 

Closely related is the haircut. I don't 
think it would fracture anyone’s financial 
structure to break down and get a haircut 
every ten days. And | mean a haircut, 
not a “ducktail” cut which is more suited 
to the bandstand than to the hardstand. 
I do not recommend shaved heads, nor 
am I suggesting that everyone parade 
around under a crew cut thatch. Perish 
the thought! All I suggest to our would- 
be professional noncom is that he get a 
“sensible” haircut—the kind his doctor, 
his insurance man or the Old Man pre- 
fers. 


LOTHES don’t make the man but 

they help. As a minimum I recom 
mend the following: ten complete sets of 
underwear, preferably white in color. 
Pajamas, while not absolutely necessary, 
add a very civilized note to the wardrobe. 
A washable bathrobe is a must—dignity 
demands it. No man over 30 should 
prance about the barracks in his skivvies, 
like a stud between assignments. Be 
fore anyone guffaws and says, “Haw, I’d 
like to see a guy in pajamas and bathrobe 
in Korea!”, let me say that I’m not talk 
ing about the field, but barracks living. 

A noncom should provide himself with 
a minimum of three trousers, two blouses, 
two pairs of dress oxfords, two pairs of 
field shoes, at least four neckties, two 
belts, a half-dozen shirts, a dozen pairs 
of sox, two garrison caps, one cap, serv 
ice, and a dress raincoat. 

In addition to these, a noncom who 
wants to be recognized as a professional 
would do well to equip himself with a 
first-quality dress outfit. At this point | 
expect comment ranging from silent 
breast-beating to loud, vituperative de 
mands for my head or fragments of it. 
“Don’t this joker know clothes cost 
money?” Certainly, I know clothes cost 
money, but let’s not be childish. In any 
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first-class business, men in supervisory 
positions are expected to dress the part 
—and they do! The Army is no different. 
You can’t expect to be a member of the 
first team if you look like the guy who 
carries out the trash. 

Care and maintenance of the uniform 
is lesson three. Frequent cleaning, press- 
ing and correct fit is necessary to get full 
value from a uniform. 

Included in this lesson is the matter of 
chevrons, service bars and ribbons. These 
ornaments should be of the best quality 
and your sales store is the place to go. 
They have fine quality stripes, Hershey 
bars and hash-marks. The nickel-nurs- 
ing practice of snipping stripes from a 
worn-out garment and sewing them onto 
a new outfit is silliness in action and the 
mark of a tinhorn. Why slander a new 
garment with tattered and torn stripes 
when you can go first-class for a few 
cents? 


N regard to “fruit salad,” no profes- 
sional noncom would be caught dead, 
under any cireimstances, wearing the 
individual, as issued, bars. If you have 
an assortment and want to display them, 
have them sewed directly onto the uni- 
form, taking care that they appear in the 
correct order of precedence. AR 600-45 
and 600-65 have all the dope on which 
comes first. When the uniform goes to 
the cleaners, the ribbons are cleaned free 
of charge. 

The juvenile but widespread practice 
of covering ribbons with Plexiglas or 
celluloid shields should be banished. It 
is the mark of an amateur and is de- 
nounced in regulations. 

Summer uniforms are the despair of 
many. Few men can look like the band- 
box soldiers they'd like to be when wear- 
ing khaki. The only solution is to brace 
yourself and prepare to spend more 
money. Ten sets of “issue” khakis are 
required. Since shades of khaki and tex- 
ture of cloth vary, it is well worth the 
time and effort to select matching outfits. 
Once the sets are paired they can be 


kept matched by a small mark, in India 
ink, or a knot of colored thread, applied 
to an inconspicuous place such as a 
pocket flap or shirttail. 

A professional noncom requires at least 
one set of summer gabardines or tropical 
worsted. These can be bought for as 
little as $20 or as much as $50. A blouse, 
while very smart, is not necessary to be 
well uniformed. The issue shirt, in 
almost every case, must be tailored. This 
can be done for not more than a buck a 
shirt and the finished product looks like 
a million. Alterations generally consist of 
taking in the body and reducing some of 
the fullness of the sleeves. 

The summer uniform is an especially 
sensitive outfit because clothing of ex- 
actly the same, or closely similar, cut and 
material is sold as work clothing and 
worn by scores of different categories of 
tradesmen. Since this practice apparently 
cannot be stopped (until the new greens, 
come out), it is up to the noncom to 
make his uniform look like a uniform. 

The items listed above represent an 
impressive pile of clothing. How is a 
man, especially a bachelor, going to move 
all of these things when he is trans- 
ferred? The single noncom has a ship- 
ping weight allowance, just like his mar- 
ried brother. He merely takes his gear 
to the Transportation Officer, orders in 
hand, and ships the surplus stuff to the 
Transportation Officer at his new station. 
No fuss, no muss, no charge—and no 
forced selling or giving away of surplus 
books, clothing or other things acquired 


over the years. 


To digress a bit, a noncom on the 
move should travel light—unless he is 
part of a troop movement—confining 
himself to only as much baggage as he 
himself can easily carry. A B-4 bag and 
a piece or two of “airline” luggage are 
sufficient to carry all he needs, even for 
an extended trip, and this is not too 
awkward a load to carry. The barracks 
bag or the duffel bag should never be car- 
ried when the NCO is traveling solo or 
in a very small group. Ship it straight 
through. A million bucks worth of 
dignity is involved. 


OW let’s talk about wearing the uni- 
form. It is part of the noncom’s 
badge of office and one of his chief 
stocks-in-trade. The NCO should wear 
the uniform with dignity and aplomb, 
like a man who rightfully belongs and 
is proud to belong. 

Elementary precautions include cor- 
rect fit, style, color, cleaning and repair. 
Needless to say, the uniform should 
never be worn while engaged in a job 
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which might soil or tear it. Should the 
uniform become soiled or torn, it is the 
duty of the wearer to remove himself 
from the public view until repairs can 
be made. 

I hate to mention it, but someone 
must, so I will. Nothing bulky should 
be carried in the pockets. I have seen 
noncoms with pockets loaded with 
enough junk to build a road block. 

Costume jewelry presents a tempta- 
tion, especially to the younger NCO. 
Beat down the impulse to “dress up” 
with key chains, tie clips and fancy 
collar pins. Pocket watch chains and 
watch fobs (there are still such things!), 
regardless of their intrinsic value, are out 
—unless they are fully covered by a coat. 
When in doubt, don’t wear it! 

Shoes are a part of the uniform, al- 
though not commonly regarded as such. 
Run-down heels, holes in the soles and 
the absence of a high-gloss shine consti- 
tute slovenly appearance. Shoe shine 
methods are as varied as shoe shiners. 

On your other extremity we find your 
hat. There is only one way to wear the 
hat, although creative spirits never seem 
to tire of trying tricky arrangements. 
Complete, easy-to-follow instructions 
await the interested in Army regs. 

This ends discussion of the first of 
our major topics. We now move in on 
the second, Conduct. 


Y way of making a proposition, let 

me say that a noncommissioned off- 
cer's conduct must be above reproach at 
all times. He shouldn't be a little plaster 
saint—if he tried and succeeded to any 
degree, he'd be more actor than noncom 
and we have too many of these as it is. 

Skipping rapidly through the obvious 
—he shouldn’t get drunk, especially not 
in a public place. He shouldn’t employ 
physical force or resort to base language 
in his relations with his subordinates. He 
should tell the truth, be factual, candid, 
dependable, aggressive and interested. 
He should not grumble, complain or 
assume a martyred air every time he is 
not dealt a pat hand. 

Since most of these points have al- 
ready been thoroughly discussed in the 
Boy Scout manual we will pass them by. 
Our definition of proper conduct goes a 
little farther and grapples with facts of 
life beyond the imagination of even the 
most precocious Boy Scout. 

And this is lesson five. A noncom 
participates in no “deals,” black-market 
or otherwise, regardless of how lucrative 
the profit, either in money or other con- 
siderations, and regardless of how fool- 
proof the scheme may be. With our 
forces scattered all over the world and in 
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the areas where the fast buck is readily 
available, this rule of conduct tops all 
the others. As clever as it might sound 
in the re-telling, black market dealings 
are expensive cupidity. They are corro- 
sive to the character of the man involved, 
slanderous to his uniform and his asso- 
ciates, whether they participate or not. 
Moreover, they are, in a very direct cash- 
on-the-barrelhead way, expensive to 
Uncle Sam. 

Next in seriousness in the conduct 
region are “easy credit” traps. While a 
certain amount of credit buying is neces- 
sary, especially for a married NCO, not 
every merchant is a genuine good samari- 
tan. Moreover, credit buying is habit- 
forming and it is easy to slide into a 
situation where pay is committed before 
it is earned. Debt is a heavy and galling 
saddle. Unredeemed debts bring no 
credit to the uniform. 

Borrowing is the first cousin of debt 
and it is one of the surest ways of under- 
mining personal integrity and the in- 
tegrity of the entire NCO corps. This is 
doubly true if the borrowing is done 
from subordinates. This might be called 


lesson six. 


N his relations with his men, a non 
commissioned officer must try to be as 
just and impartial as his wisdom and 
experience will allow. Impartiality is a 
fine word, but it is an even finer action. 
Let this be the text of lesson seven. 
Because of the physical fact that the 
noncom is intimately associated with his 
subordinates—he works with them, eats 


with them and is quartered with them—it 
is not easy for him to maintain the fine 
line of deference necessary for effective 
control. Uppermost in his mind should 
be the proven principle that he should 
not be “one of the boys.” He's not paid 
to be, he’s not expected to be (especially 
by the boys), and it is entirely inappro- 
priate that he be. He can only lose if he 
tries, the force of gravity being what it is. 

This little trick is especially difficult 
to pull off in our modern Army, but it 
can be done, and it must be done. Here’s 
a tip: watch how the Old Man does it. 

In lesson eight we find a rule that 
might be a little hard to digest at first 
swallow. The NCO should cultivate the 
company of other NCOs and this in- 
cludes especially his dining and social 
companions. If the mess hall provides 
no special, separate facilities for NCOs, 
no great amount of pressure is required 
to set up a restricted corner. Current 
directives, regulations and the general 
subject of NCO prestige are sufhcient 
grounds. 


| Sane: brings us to the last of our big 
topics—Ethics. Webster makes short 
work of this fine, upstanding word but 
his brief condensation sums up the total 
output of civilized men and he spells it 
out in easy-to-take words. He says, 
“ETHICS 1. The branch of philosophy 
which deals with moral duty of man, as 
in his obligations to others or in the per 
fection of himself. 2. Moral principles 
or action; standards of conduct.” 

The key words in the definition are 
“moral duty” and “obligations.” This is 
the fine print in the contract and it is 
often overlooked in the search for direc- 
tions on how to be ethical. It is not 
enough to point to a fine assortment of 
high ideals—it is everyday actions that 
are the bone and muscle of a healthy 
code of ethics. 

How does the NCO discover a code 
of ethics worthy of his trade? By simply 
following the rules outlined in the other 
two big areas—Personal Appearance, 
which can also be called Personal Re- 
spect, and Conduct, which might be 
called respect for his uniform, his outfit 
and others. No mumbo-jumbo or laying 
on of hands is necessary. This may 
sound like oversimplification of a knotty 
problem but close examination of the 
dictionary definition makes it plain that 
no greater amplification is needed. 

But there must be diligent, everyday 
practice of the rules of the first two of 
“The Big Three” or the third will never 
appear. It is as simple as that. And all 
three are necessary to develop a truly pro- 
fessional noncommissioned officer corps. 
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eo ERAS LT MLO HE Acer ne NE 


A Yugoslav soldier and an American captain glare across barbed wire during a Trieste crisis of 1947. 


TRUST: Mission Accomplished 


HE nine-year American and British occupation of Trieste 

came to an end in October with the signing of an agree- 
ment returning Zone A, which includes the city of Trieste, 
to Italy, and ceding Zone B of the Free Territory of Trieste 
to Yugoslavia. To the world at large, the settlement meant 
the disarming of a dangerous land mine of international 
tension. To the 35lst Infantry and supporting units it 
meant a mission accomplished, and, incidentally, the loss 
of one of the Army's most popular overseas stations. 

The beautiful and busy port of Trieste has seen its share 
of trouble in the last 1,200 years. It has at various times 


been ruled by Romans, Venetians, Austrians, Frenchmen, 
and Yugoslavs. The end of World War II meant only a 
renewal of Trieste’s troubles. In May 1945, Marshal Tito’s 
troops moved into the city, in defiance of an Allied agree- 
ment. A month later the Yugoslavs withdrew to the “Mor- 
gan Line,” which is roughly the same as the present bound- 
ary between Italy and Yugoslavia. In September 1945 the 
battle-wise 88th “Blue Devil” Division, at the time com- 
manded by Major General James C. Fry, moved into Trieste. 
Although the 88th was later inactivated, one of its regi- 
ments, the 351st, stayed in Trieste on occupation duty un- 


Seven U. S. soldiers were injured in a 1946 riot before the MPs dispersed the pro-Yugoslav demonstrators, 





til the Italian army took over Zone A 
last October. Other units that remained 
until the end of the occupation were 
the 88th Armored Reconnaissance Com- 
pany, 508th Signal Company, 23d Ord- 
nance Company, 28Ist Military Police 
Company, 12th Field Artillery Battalion, 
517th Engineer Combat Company, and 
Headquarters TRUST. 

The first years of the occupation were 
stormy. While the predominantly Ital- 
ian population of Trieste was generally 
friendly, a determined minority of pro- 
Yugoslav Communists tried to stir up 
trouble with the aim of annexing Trieste 
to Yugoslavia. In September 1946, seven 
U. S. MPs were injured by the explo- 
sion of a hand grenade thrown during 
a Communist demonstration. A year lat- 
er, after the signing of an Italian peace 
treaty, the borders of the Free Territory 
of Trieste were adjusted and the Yugo- . 
slavs. seized on this opportunity to pro- 
voke other incidents. Coolness and firm- 
ness on the part of everyone from the Allied Military 
Governor to the noncommissioned officers at the outposts 
prevented the mutual hostility from flaring up into open 
hostilities. At one outpost, manned by five enlisted men 
and one lieutenant, a Yugoslav colonel demanded the right 
to march 2,000 men through the U. S.-British zone. The 
colonel threatened to use force, but the American officer 
talked to him patiently, delaying him until higher authority 
could be brought to bear on the fiery Yugoslav, who finally 
withdrew. A smart junior officer who knew his job had pre- 
vented what might easily have become a very unpleasant 
and perhaps world-shaking incident. 

But the main job of the 35lst during its long tour of 
occupation duty was to live up to its motto: “Toujours Pret” 
—Always Ready. A year-round training cycle was continu- 
ously in progress in the hills around Trieste and on the 


Pulling out of TRUST, the medical detachment of the 351st loads into a boxcar. 


beaches of Venezia Giulia. Recreational facilities were of 
the best, and the Blue Devils have left Trieste regretfully. 

If the occupation of Trieste has proved that opposing 
powers can get along with each other at close quarters even 
if there is little mutual affection, it has also shown that allies 
can cooperate without friction in peace as well as in war. 

The troubles of Trieste may not be over. This city of 
300,000 still has its unfriendly minority of Communists who 
are not averse to causing strife. Vitally important as a strate 
gic and economic outlet from central and eastern Europe 
to the Mediterranean Sea, Trieste must still be regarded 
as a rich plum by the lords of the Kremlin. But a popular 
and sensible solution has been found, at least for the time 
being, for one of the world’s most ticklish problems. Much 
of the credit for this must go to the officers and men who 


served at TRUST. 


The 351st stood tall for General J. Lawton Collins, then Chief of Staff, when he visited TRUST in June 1951. 
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“When you put on a uniform there are certain inhibi- 
tions you accept,” President Eisenhower once remarked— 
while he was General Eisenhower, if our remembrance is 
clear. One of those inhibitions is the uniformed man’s 
right to free speech, one of man's most precious rights and 
recognized as such in the Bill of Rights. 

Why is this? Why, if there is no inhibition on the 
uniformed man's Constitutional right to worship as he 
pleases, should there an inhibition on his right to speak 
or write as he pleases? The clearest explanation we have 
seen is imbedded in the judicial opinion of Juvcs GrorcE 
W. Latimer of the Military Court of Appeals in the case 
of United States versus Voorhees. In a portion of his 
opinion (concurring in part and dissenting in part from 
the majority opinion of Chief Judge R. E. Quinn), Jupce 
Latimer departed from the dry citing of legal findings 
and precedents to take a philosophic view of the problem, 
and the resulting essay, extracted here from the body of 
Judge Latimer's decision, may well be a historic bench- 


mark for the guidance of military men. 

A few words about the case may be of interest. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Melvin B. Voorhees was convicted by a 
general court-martial at Fort George G. Meade, Md., of 
five violations of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
in a case growing out of articles and stories he had written 
on the conflict in Korea. He was charged with having 
violated “policy” and “propriety” standards of Army Regu- 
lations and had failed to submit his manuscripts for clear- 
ance before offering them to a publisher. A board of re- 
view disapproved four of the five findings of guilty by the 
court-martial but approved the sentence of dismissal and 
forfeiture of all pay and allowances. The Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals in a 2 to | decision affirmed the action of the 
board of review except that it directed a rehearing on the 
one remaining charge because it believed the sentence of 
dismissal was too severe. The Army later decided not to 
press this remaining charge and announced that it was 
dismissing the case. 


The Limits of Free Speech 
in the Military Services 


BELIEVE it ill-advised and unwise to 

apply the civilian concepts of freedom 
of speech and press to the military serv- 
ice unless they are compressed within 
limits so narrow they become almost un- 
recognizable. Undoubtedly, we should 
not deny to servicemen any right that 
can be given reasonably. But in meas- 
uring reasonableness, we should bear 
in mind that military units have one 
major purpose justifying their existence: 
to prepare themselves for war and to 
wage it successfully. That purpose must 
never be overlooked in weighing the con- 
flicting interest between the right of the 
serviceman to express his views on any 
subject at any time and the right of the 
Government to prepare for and pursue 
a war to a successful conclusion. Em- 
braced in success is sacrifice of life and 
personal liberties; secrecy of plans and 
movement of personnel; security; dis- 
cipline and morale; and the faith of the 
public in the officers and men and the 
cause they represent. . . . 

So far as I have been able to discov- 
er, the United States Supreme Court 
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has never passed on the precise ques- 
tion which now confronts us. It has, 
however, pointed out one rule which 
seems to be the golden thread running 
through all of its pronouncements. That 
rule, paraphrased from a number of opin- 
ions, is that while freedom to think is 
absolute of its own nature, the right 
to express thoughts, orally or in writing, 
at any time or place, is not. 1 need not 
take sides in the great debate as to 
whether the right of free speech occupies 
a preferred position which must be jeal- 
ously safeguarded by the judiciary. Some 
opinions say it does, others are to the 
contrary. Either view can be taken with- 
out detracting from the principle that 
in the armed services it must be sub- 
ject to those restrictions which are neces- 
sary to successful operations. 

Time after time the Supreme Court of 
the United States has stated that the 
right to speak freely must be considered 
in the light of attending facts and cir- 
cumstances. That principle to me seems 
implicit in the “clear and present danger” 
concept. If such is the case, then the 


rights of the man in the service must be 
proportioned by a more refined measur- 
ing rod than are those belonging to the 
man in the street. What may be ques- 
tionable behavior in civilian life, and yet 
not present any danger to our form of 
Government, may be fatal if carried on 
in the military community. 


HE substantial interest of society with 

which we deal must be weighed on 
scales adjusted to the necessities of the 
military service, and I believe they always 
have been. Unless the concepts under 
which this nation has waged war success- 
fully are erroneous, then the exigencies 
of the military service demand circum- 
scription of the right of free speech and 
suppression of publications which con- 
tain information detrimental to the mo- 
rale, discipline, and security of the serv- 
ices. No officer or man in the armed 
forces has a right, be it constitutional, 
statutory, or otherwise, to publish any 
information which will imperil his unit 
or its cause. Neither does he have the 
right to make public confidential infor- 
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mation he receives by virtue of his mili- 
tary assignment which might impair 
seriously the efficiency of the military 
machine. 

It should require little imagination to 
visualize the havoc that would result if 
military authorities were denied the right 
to censor written communications or dis- 
patches for national security purposes. 
One versed in the difficulties of maintain- 
ing secrecy in the armed forces can well 
imagine the holocaust if security had to 
be abandoned. Members of the press 
who have been foremost in pleading the 
cause of freedom to speak and write 
would hardly insist that the principles 
weighing in favor of freedom of expres- 
sion outweigh those favoring national 
security. Their willingness to accept 
censorship on matters involving national 
security is proof of that statement. 

While the factors which must be con- 
sidered in permitting military disclosures 
may appear to vary in peacetime and 
wartime, they are substantially the same. 
If all persons who are presently working 
in sensitive military or civilian plants 
could, without restriction, publish their 
knowledge, their thoughts, and the in- 
formation they obtain by virtue of their 
employment, the probabilities that this 
country would survive as a nation would 


be considerably lessened, if not rendered 
nonexistent. 


| HAVE purposely approached the prob- 
lem largely from the standpoint of se- 
curity as that furnishes the firmest sup- 
port in favor of control. But policy and 
propriety interests of the military like- 
wise support regulation of public utter- 
ances. Briefly I will dwell on the reasons 
why I believe that to be necessary. 

At the heart of every successful mili- 
tary force are morale, discipline, and 
public support of the cause. An army 
which lacks those cannot hope to suc- 
ceed. What I have previously stated in 
regard to security, applies in part to 
policy and propriety. A wise policy, a 
fair sense of propriety, underlie morale 
and discipline. No man willingly lays 
down his life for a national cause which 
he is led to believe is unsound or unjust. 
Yet implicit in military life is the con- 
cept that he who so serves must be pre- 
pared to do so. If morale and discipline 
are destroyed, our forces cannot be 
trained adequately, and the nation must 
necessarily fail in battle. 

A few dissident writers, occupying 
positions of importance in the military, 
could undermine the leadership of the 
armed forces; and if every member of 


the service was, during a time of conflict, 
or preparation therefor, permitted to 
ridicule, deride, deprecate, and destroy 
the character of those chosen to lead the 
armed forces, and the cause for which 
this country was fighting, then the war 
effort would most assuredly fail. 

By way of illustration, in this par- 
ticular instance, General MacArthur had 
been in command of the United Nations 
Forces in Korea. For the purpose of test- 
ing the principle, I can assume he was 
still in command at the time the manu- 
script was placed in circulation. One of 
the chapters of the book was devoted to 
his utter disregard of the fundamentals 
of military secrecy. It is not difficult to 
comprehend that an officer assigned to 
the position occupied by this accused 
could, by virtue of his assignment, and 
through false and misleading statements, 
destroy the faith and confidence of the 
people of the free world not only in the 
leadership of General MacArthur, but 
also in all other American officers. It 
matters little whether the published com 
ments were true or false because the 
effect on the public would be the same 
and the cause would be weakened. 

It seems to me to be doubtful reason 
ing to suggest that, if false, the General 
might institute court-martial proceedings 
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to punish the offender. His major task 
is to fight a war, not a lawsuit. Criminal 
sanctions may be adequate in civilian 
circles, but preventive measures must 
be taken in the military. It is too late to 
apply criminal sanctions after the battle 
is lost. 

A concept that a commander is not en- 
titled to have the faith and confidence of 
his men and the support of the American 
people uninfluenced by false and un- 
justified accusations is fundamentally 
false. Hypothetical cases of every type 
could be developed to prove that, unless 
Army policy and standards of propriety 
were respected by members of a com- 
mand, chaotic conditions would result. 
It might well be that, under certain 
peacetime conditions, all officers could 
be held up to ridicule and contempt by 
members of their commands; but if they 
were, | have good reasons to assert that 
such unbridled accusations would have 
a measurable impact on the discipline 
and morale of the unit in particular and 
the service as a whole. 

Stated hypothetically, I can well 
imagine what might happen in Korea if, 
at the present time, an American officer 
there on duty were to publish an article 
in a national publication that the com- 
manding general of the American troops 
in that area was collaborating with the 
communists. It is to be remembered that 
military personnel are not without re 
course if they have cause for complaint 
or suspicion as other channels have been 
provided through which any member of 
the armed forces may, in confidence, air 
allegations of any nature. 


ONGRESS must have realized the po 
tential harm in permitting unbridled 
expressions of opinions by service per 
Article 88 of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice proscribes the 
use of contemptuous words against cer 
tain enumerated public officials. If an 
attack on those officials can be made 
the basis for criminal prosecution, and 
I assume it can, then a scurrilous pub 
lication about a commander should not 
be considered less serious. Certainly, the 
latter clashes head-on with other Articles 
of the Code and the customs of the serv 
ice, and has a greater tendency to bring 
discredit on the military service and 
to interfere more with its assigned mis 
sion. Furthermore, Congress has pro- 
hibited the publication of articles which 
interfere with the proper waging of war, 
and the Supreme Court has upheld the 
statutes. 
In the oft-cited case of Schenck v. 
United States, . . . the defendants were 
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sonnel as 


convicted of publishing articles which 
had a tendency to obstruct recruiting. 
Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking for the 
Court, stated: 


“But it is said, suppose that that was 
the tendency of this circular, it is pro- 
tected by the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. Two of the strongest ex- 
pressions are said to be quoted respec- 
tively from well-known public men. It 
well may be that the prohibition of laws 
abridging the freedom of speech is not 
confined to previous restraints, although 
to prevent them may have been the main 
purpose . . . We admit that in man 
places and in ordinary times the defend- 
ants, in saying all that was said in the 
circular, would have been within their 
constitutional rights. But the character 
of every act depends upon the circum- 
stances in which it is done. . . . The 
most stringent protection of free speech 
would not protect a man in falsely shout- 
ing fire in a theatre, and causing a panic. 
It does not even protect a man from an 
injunction against uttering words that 
may have all the effect of force. . . . 
The question in every case is whether 
the words used are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that 
they will bring about the substantive 
evils that Congress has a right to prevent. 
It is a question of proximity and degree. 
When a nation is at war many things 
that might be said in time of peace are 
such a hindrance to its effort that their 
utterance will not be endured so lon 
as men fight, and that no Court se 
regard them as protected by any con- 
stitutional right.” 


F it is necessary for survival that this 

country maintain a sizeable military 
establishment, and under present condi- 
tions that must be conceded, then I have 
a great deal of difficulty in following an 
argument that those who serve should 
be entitled to express their views, even 
though by so doing they may destroy 
the spirit and morale of others which are 
vital to military preparedness and suc- 
cess. I have no disposition to deny the 
validity of the argument that the bene- 
fits derived from free expression by 
civilians may be worth the risk of en- 
dangering the future of the Republic. 
That concept, however, fits civilian so- 
ciety where conditions permit full debate 
and full development of both sides of 
the controversy. Full and complete infor- 
mation is essential to the proper solution 
of problems which face a democracy dur- 
ing periods of tranquility. Ideas for com- 
batting false ideals and misguided 
ideologies can germinate in that climate, 
and informed discussion is desirable. 
That method of meeting false charges 
is characteristic of a democratic form of 
Government, but it presupposes time in 
which the public can be fully informed 


on the merits and demerits of each con- 


tention and a delay in the solution is not 
of grave importance. 

However, a military organization can- 
not be governed by those processes. In 
training a civilian army, time is of the 
essence. A war cannot be won in the 
halls of debate, and conditions do not 
permit meeting lies with the truth. A 
syndic preaching syndicalism to service- 
men can hardly be neutralized by a 
patriot teaching patriotism. But even as- 
suming he could, that process places a 
burden on the service which, during 
times of stress, it should not be required 
to carry. In a time of peace, those who 
voluntarily or involuntarily work to pro- 
tect our nation should not be required to 
toil in contention and strife engendered 
from within. It is enough that they might 
be required to labor while being critically 
assailed from without. A citizen, within 
certain limits, may circularize his cause, 
be it noble or ignoble, as there is little 
danger to a constitutional form of Gov- 
ernment in an ordinary crusade. But 
one false rumor, timed properly, may 
destroy an army. 

Assuming arguendo that the privilege 
of free speech is a preferred right, we 
should not prefer it to such an extent 
that we lose all other benefits of our 
form of government. A demoralized and 
undisciplined military service could cost 
us all those we possess, and hostility 

prior restraints on communications 
should not be permitted to endanger 
our nation. 


N summation of this portion of my 

opinion, I conclude that the armed 
services have the power to limit the 
right of free speech of their personnel, 
but the power must be considered in 
two ways: First, for the power to regu- 
late the flow of information and, second, 
for the authority to suppress or prohibit 
its publication. They, in one sense, blend 
as there is no absolute free speech or 
free press if permission must be obtained 
from an official in the service before pub- 
lication. His arbitrary refusal to clear 
may be tantamount to prohibition and 
officials can be tyrants, but that alone 
does not justify uncontrolled disclosure. 

While the principles which govern 
the right to regulate communications, 
and the right to prohibit them may differ, 
I believe the armed services could re- 
quire submission of any and all writings. 
That is not to say they could prohibit 
the publication of those which have no 
reasonable relationship to security, army 
policy, or military propriety; but they 
could require an inspection to make 
certain those matters were not violated. 
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Let’s Put Sense 
in CBR Training 


Could your outfit survive a nerve-gas attack? Start assessing cas- 


ualties and you'll soon know. Realistic training that uses imagi- 


nation will teach your soldiers how to protect themselves. 


COLONEL JOHN L. MILES 


HE prevailing state of mind about 

CBR agents is vividly illustrated by 
an exchange between a captain and a 
private in a training unit. 

“What can nerve gases do to you?” 
asked the captain. 

“Well, sir, ... 
ous.” 

“I know. They scare the hell out of 
me, too!” answered the captain. 

Units, like individuals, are also some- 
times confused. During a recent field 
exercise in Germany, a ponton bridge 
company, bivouacked in a woods the 
night before a river crossing, was warned 
to expect a CBR attack. 

The supply sergeant checked his 
equipment and submitted an emergency 
requisition for missing items, including 
one field impregnating set for clothing 
and one hundred pounds of bleach. At 
least he knew what he needed and how 
to get it. 

The simulated attack with blister 
agents covered the woods, men, supplies, 
and equipment. As there was no other 
cover available in the vicinity, the com- 
pany commander decided to stay in place 
and decontaminate the area. There are 
some practical difficulties in cleaning 
up the top of a 50-foot tree with appara- 
tus that has only three feet of hose. It 
is bad enough to try to clean up inverted 
pontons. But they can be left in place 
and later dumped into the river. 

The umpire ruled that the company’s 
action was “satisfactory.” The company 


they makes me nerv- 
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had means to make protective cloth- 
ing, decontaminating agent—one hun- 
dred pounds of it—and three-gallon de- 
contaminating apparatuses. The umpire 
charged the company neither with cas- 
ualties nor delay. He did not know 
that it takes at least 24 hours to im- 
pregnate clothing, and that nearly 14 
tons of material—four tons of which is 
bleach—are needed to cover a path four 
feet wide and a hundred yards long. 


wa gases one hundred times as 
toxic as any that have been used 
before—and the Russians have them— 
training that produces such results is 
not only ridiculous but downright dan- 
gerous. It is an insult to a soldier's 
intelligence, if he thinks about it; or it 
gives him a completely phony picture, 
if he does not. 

He is not likely to think about it, 
except when he carries that extra five 
pounds of gas mask under his left arm 
or around his leg all day. He remembers, 
or has been told, that in World War II 
gas masks were scattered from Utah 
Beach to Czechoslovakia. They were 
No. 1 on the throw-away list. That's the 
easy solution. Do not think about it, and 
perhaps it will not happen. 

CBR agents cannot be seen, heard, 
smelled or tasted. This is not entirely 
true, but it is close enough. To retire 
the side, CBR agents need only the help 
of an ignorant soldier and a few favors 
from the weather. 

To be effective, the soldier should 
compare his CBR training program with 
his fire and police departments at home. 
How many times has his house burned 
down or been broken into? It hasn't. 
Do you then get rid of both depart- 


ments? If the house burns down, or if 





your money is stolen, you are delayed 
or prevented from attaining your mission 
—a long, reasonably secure, and happy 
life! You are willing to pay for this 
extra protection. The CBR protective 
equipment issued to you, and your abili 
ty to use it, are the equivalent of your 
fire department and police protection. 
They are insurance policies. 


S an infantryman, your mission is to 
destroy the enemy; as an artillery 
man, to fire your piece; as a tanker, to 
fight your tank; or as a truck driver, to 
move your truck from here to there at 
the right time with the right load. If 


of cholines-terase is no substitute for 
the correct answers. So stick to the four 
fundamentals and forget most of the 
chemistry. 


Hen first hurdle in the training pro- 
gram is to present the answers to these 
questions sensibly. A good way to begin 
is by making an equipment and training 
inspection of the company. Instead of 
scoring points, assume that a G-gas at- 
tack is on and assess casualties. On the 
M9 type of mask, the canister is not 
screwed tightly to the facepiece; on an- 
other it is cross-threaded. On the next 
mask, there is enough dirt under the 


The bulge in the back of this man’s neck shows that his mask is too tight. If he 
decides to relieve the pressure he may become a CBR casualty. 


you become needlessly disabled or fail 
to keep your equipment operating, you 
make your mission and your unit's mis 
sion more difficult. You may even cause 
your unit to abandon its mission alto 
gether. 

CBR training must be oriented to the 
mission of your unit so that, under CBR 
attack, it may continue its mission with 
a minimum of delay or loss. To con 
tinue your mission requires prompt and 
correct individual, group, and command 
action. 

Training must start, but cannot end, 
with the individual soldier. He has 
four fundamental questions. How do I 
care for my mask? When do I put it 
on? How do I put it on? When do | 
take it off? The knowledge that nerve 


gases cause an irreversible inactivation 
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outlet valve to hold it open. These three 
masks will not protect. Three KIAs. 

“Soldier, in combat, when do you 
put on your mask?” 

“When I hear a gas alarm or smell 
a strong distinctive odor.” 

Wrong! Get rid of that idea right 
now! Nerve gases, BW agents, and 
radiological dust do not give themselves 
away by odor. The answer is: “When I 
get suspicious that something may be 
wrong. Then I give an alarm and put 
on my mask.” 

One more KIA. 

“Mask!” 

About 40 men—20 per cent—took one 
more breath after the command was 
given. Nerve gas was present, remem- 
ber? That one breath was enough. Forty 
more KIAs. 


Here is a soldier who must think he 
is putting on a catcher’s mask—from the 
back, forward. If he is holding his 
breath he may get away with it. 

Look how tight the head straps are 
on this mask. The soldier would be more 
comfortable if he stuck the facepiece 
on with thumb tacks. If he has to wear 
the mask an hour, he will pull it off 
and take the gas—it could not be worse, 
he may think, than the discomfort. An- 
other casualty. 

Twenty men failed to clear the mask. 
Probably only half of them had enough 
gas in the mask to knock them out. 
Pick out every other one—ten casualties. 
Another 20 did not fasten the neck 
strap. A little rough cross-country going 
and their masks will leak. Some will get 
wise to the situation before it is too late. 
Add another ten casualties. 

That makes 65 casualties—unless some 
have been missed! 


OT all the toxic chemicals released 

were in the form of vapor. Some 
were liquids. They landed on skin, cloth- 
ing, and weapons. There is no time now 
to call on the aid man or company sup- 
ply. Each man must get the greatest 
possible use from each item of protec- 
tive equipment he has on his person. 
Flush with water, blot away any re- 
maining liquid, and use protective oint- 
ment. Nerve gas symptoms come quick- 
ly, and it is all over quickly. Blister 
agents take a little longer. 

Clothing and individual weapons must 
be taken care of. If the men have not 
thought these situations through ahead 
of time and decided what to do and how 
to do it, it is already too late. 

“Soldier, when may you take off your 
mask?” 

“When I am told to do so by an of- 
ficer, who has determined that no gas 
is present.” 

Correct, and by the book! What plans 
have been made to pass the word along? 
Who will have the vapor detector kit 
and where will he be? Do not answer 
that one right now. Think it over. 

Looking back over what has happened 
so far, it seems as though more than a 
third of the company has been lost 
through avoidable errors and no thought 
has been given to accomplishing the 
mission. 

After all those hours spent in the 
classroom teaching individual protection 
and self-aid, this has been a dishearten- 
ing and a sad spectacle. The soldier 
never accepted the necessity of CBR 
defense nor made it a part of his field 
experience. The instruction just did not 
stick. 
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RY a different approach. Conduct your 

training to force the soldier to make 
his mistakes now, when no one gets 
hurt. Give him a chance to benefit from 
his mistakes. In combat, he will not 
have that chance. 

Explain to your unit the fundamen- 
tals of several CBR situations as they 
affect each soldier. If possible, use an 
assistant to demonstrate what you are 
talking about. Then call one of your 
men, Jones, forward. You can start on 
him by telling him something similar to 
this: 

“First of all, Jones, check the CBR 
protective equipment you have on your 
person. You have a mask, protective 
ointment, BAL, atropine injector, water 
in your canteen and bladder, first-aid 
pack, handkerchief, knife or bayonet, 
and you can make some mud. Check! 
You are to be subjected to a CBR at- 
tack. Do what you should do, so that 
you may become combat-ready again as 
quickly as possible. I will time you with 
a stop watch. Stop at my command. Af- 
ter that, others of the unit will comment 
on your performance.” 

You stand on Jones's left. Your as- 
sistant is on his right. Suddenly you yell 
“GAS!” in Jones's ear. As he involun- 
tarily turns toward you, your assistant 
squirts some water—simulated nerve gas 
—from a medicine dropper on Jones's 
chin. 

After a few seconds, while Jones is 
doing his stuff, you begin to speak again 
(slowly to use about 60 seconds before 
the command “Stop!”): “Your nose be- 
gins to run. There is a tightness in your 
chest and you begin to have difficulty 
breathing. Your sight dims or blurs. The 
pupils of your eyes have contracted to 
pinpoint size. Your eyeballs ache, par- 
ticularly when you try to focus on some 
object. Twitching of the muscles may 
begin, starting with your eyelids. Breath- 
ing becomes increasingly difficult, with 
audible wheezing. You drool—gasp for 
breath. Feelings of panic grip you. You 
are covered with sweat—nauseated. Ab- 
dominal cramps seize you. You vomit. 
Stop! You have great difficulty working 
your fingers, arms, and legs. You urinate 
and defecate involuntarily. You fall ex- 
hausted and unconscious. In about five 
more minutes you will be dead. 

“This situation was a lethal exposure 
to nerve gases, in which some liquid 
nerve gas got on Jones’s chin. If the 
exposure had been less severe, the symp- 
toms would have occurred in about 
the same order, but not as rapidly. Are 
there any comments?” 

“He didn’t stop breathing!” 

“He just wiped off his chin.” 
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“He didn’t wash off the gas!” 

“He was slow in getting his mask on!” 

“He didn’t clear his mask!” 

“He fumbled for his atropine!” 

“He tried to push the needle into a 
rigid thigh, instead of relaxing the mus 
cle and jabbing it in!” 

There are dozens of variations to this 
routine. Splash crankcase oil, doctored 
with oil of garlic, on skin or weapons. 
Tell the soldier that his nose burns and 
he is just about to vomit; that there is 
a burning particle of WP on him some- 
where; that there is blister agent in his 
eye—and check the time he takes to 
irrigate it. 

You are restricted only by your own 


geant, supply sergeant, and medic—must 
be able to work under CBR conditions. 
Men must be trained to use the vapor 
detector kits and mechanical protective 
equipment. 

Even though the company command 
er has the responsibility, it is obviously 
impossible for him to train completely 
each one of his specialists. It is also a 
waste of time for one officer to prepare 
a program of instruction, lesson plans, 
and presentation in order to train one 
man. The most effective way would be 
for one officer in a battalion to train all 
the detector kit operators in the battal- 
ion; one officer in the regiment, the sup- 
ply sergeants in the regiment; and one 


Nerve gases strike fast. This soldier may die because he has not 
been trained in the speedy and effective use of his first-aid kit. 


imagination. But keep the situations lim- 
ited to one or two soldiers. Have each 
use only what he has on his person and 
limit the examples to those that he might 
conceivably meet. Always ask, “What 
do you do?” 


HE next phase of instruction is aimed 
at building the team. Before a com- 
mander can operate his company effec- 
tively and continue his mission, his spe- 
cialists—his mess sergeant, motor ser- 


officer in the division, the radiological 
monitors in the division. Instruction 
should take place at the highest level, 
and should be given to the largest group 
consistent with effective instruction. 
Under this plan, the CO of Company 
A is given the job of training vapor 
detector kit operators. He soon learns 
that the kit is a complitated apparatus. 
Tests have to be made and interpreted 
correctly. It is no job for an 8-ball. The 
soldiers he trains have the intelligence 
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of high school graduates or better. He 
will have to spend some time in the 
classroom, explaining the effects of heat 
and cold, the physical characteristics of 
specific agents, and methods of analysis 
—information above and beyond what 
the average soldier needs to know. From 
the chemical supply point, he can pro- 
cure field detonation sets, containing live 
agents. The men will make tests in the 
feld at night, as well as in daylight, and 
they will wear masks. 

Even though other specialists of Com- 
pany A are being trained by regiment, 
the responsibility for their training still 
remains with the company commander. 
He must personally check their newly 
acquired knowledge. 

The supply sergeant has been taught 
the purpose of each item of protective 
equipment. Suggestions have been given 
him for their use and storage in garri- 
son, in the field, and in combat. He has 
been given methods for estimating re 
quirements. He has helped build a non 
ventilated shelter to store all his supplies. 
He has made a check list showing 
which items require special protection 
and which do not. 

The motor sergeant has received train 
ing in decontamination of vehicles, not 
only with standard agents, but with field 
expedients, soap powders, washing soda 
and the like, which might be picked up 
through supply channels or procured 
locally. 

The mess sergeant and the medic have 
also received information and training 
which bear directly on their daily re- 
sponsibilities. Each has had to solve 
problems in the field. Each error was 
rated with “That cost the lives of so 


many men!” or “That delayed the mis- 
sion so many hours!” 


r does not take too long to get the 
men up to their required standard 
of proficiency, if you tell them what 
they need to know and have them prac- 
tice it. You should not require them to 
jab themselves with atropine just to 
prove that the needle does not hurt once 
it gets through the skin. They can take 
out the injector, remove the plastic 
covers, and go through the motions. A 
trained man can mask, get out his atro- 
pine, and stick himself with the needle 
in eighteen seconds. He must be good, 
but he can do it. But he does not learn 
how just by attending lectures and read- 
ing books. 

While putting the finishing touches 
on the individual training, plan for con- 
current training in the field. 

The first time, the problem can be a 
straight dry run. Assume any logical 
field activity, with full unit and individ- 
ual equipment—bivouac, road march, de- 
fense of a position—it does not matter, 
provided you have everyone take the 
precautions normal to a CBR alert. Bor- 
row people who know something about 
CBR defense to act as umpires. Check 
the precautions that have been taken. 

How much longer did it take the 
unit to set up than normally? This is 
an important factor to know. Correct 
what is wrong. Simulate an attack on 
the whole outfit with persistent agents, 
blister or nerve gases. Observe. Crit- 
icize. Point up each lesson to the men. 
Let them get their mistakes out of their 
systems when it does not matter much. 

The next time you can have a sur- 


While a trained noncom uses a detection kit to test for evidence of 
CBR agents, combat infantrymen take up defensive positions nearby. 


For Yogi Berra, this method of putting 
on a mask may be OK, but for a sol- 
dier in action it may mean “KIA,” 


prise attack. But make it logical. Do not 
attack troops on the top of a high ridge 
with non-persistent agents on a windy 
day, or with mustard in freezing weath- 

Chemicals are not used that way 
in combat. Keep the tactical situation 
sound. If you plan a simulated attack, 
have the method of attack understood. 
If you use smoke pots to simulate gas, 
be certain each soldier knows that the 
smoke is supposed to be gas. 

CBR agents, if they are used, will 
louse up the battlefield. They will take 
frightful tolls among the unwary, the 
ignorant, and the foolish. They can de- 
lay by destroying unprotected men and 
by making whole sections of the battle- 
field untenable for friend or foe. They 
can, if you let them, completely vitiate 
your mission. 

Realistic training, which places CBR 
defense in its proper perspective as one 
of the hazards of combat, will insure 
prompt and correct individual, group, 
and command action, aimed at the ful- 
fillment of the mission. Such training 
must be practical, concurrent, and inte- 
grated with all other activities. 

One airplane loads sufficient nerve 
gas to destroy every unprotected living 
thing in an area of one hundred square 
miles. It is odorless, colorless and taste- 
less. When it has dissipated, the ma- 
tériel, supplies, resources, manufactur- 
ing establishments and loot in the area 
will remain virtually undamaged. For 
some people that could be an attractive 
possibility. 

“What can nerve gases do to you, 
soldier?” 

“Well—sir—they still makes me nerv- 


ous!” 
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It didn’t matter from what direction the Communist 


attack came .. . it walked into the jaws of the. . . 


Night Ambush Patrol 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL GEORGE JUSKALIAN 


ORE than half the Korean war was fought along a fixed 
front, where raids and patrol actions were the order of 
the day. A large number of the patrol actions were of the 
night ambush type, and they varied in size, formation, and 
effectiveness. 

An ambush patrol formation was developed by the Ist 
Battalion, 32d Infantry, 7th Infantry Division, in the spring 
of 1953, which turned out to be relatively successful in the 
limited patrol contacts which the battalion had with the 
enemy. We called it simply the Y formation. (See Figure 1.) 
Actually, the angle between any two spokes of the Y was 
equal to each of the other two angles. 

For control purposes, each of the spokes was designated 
as a team with its own team leader. We called the teams 
(they were identical) Able, Baker, and Charlie. There 
were nine men in a team. At the hub were the command 
group (patrol leader, radio man and sniperscope operator ) 
and a two-man light-machine-gun team, making a total of 
32 men in the patrol. The size of the patrol could, of course, 
be decreased or increased as the situation required. 

The horizontal clock system was used to gain even more 
control. Able team was always aligned along the line to 
12 o'clock regardless of compass direction. Baker and Charlie 
teams always pointed toward 4 and 8, respectively. Each 
man in the patrol then knew that if he was warned the 
enemy was approaching from “2,” it meant the enemy was 
approaching midway between Able and Baker teams. 

The formation of the patrol automatically set a trap for 
the enemy in every direction. If he made contact, no mat- 
ter from where he came, the enemy was fairly certain to 
stick his neck into one of the jaws of the patrol. 

Armament within the patrol consisted mainly of carbines, 
automatic rifles, hand grenades, grenade launchers, and a 
light machine gun. 

Men within each team were placed from two to five yards 
apart (depending upon visibility) and in a straight line. 
One might think this interval too close and advocate a stag- 
gered rather than a straight line in order to reduce the 
chances of casualties. But this is fallacious reasoning, for 
at night control is paramount. When control is loose or 
nonexistent, casualties mount. 

By placing each man in each team so that he faced in 
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the opposite direction from the man next to him, a maximum 
of cross observation and fire in all directions was provided. 
(The arrows in Figure | show the principal direction of 
fire and observation.) Two exceptions to this arrangement 
were the end man in each team, who faced outward to 
protect that sensitive spot, and the team leader, who faced 
in the same direction as one of the two AR men who flanked 
him. The latter exception allowed the two AR men in each 
team to be facing in opposite directions and still gave the 
leader maximum control of both AR men. 

The light machine gun at the hub of the Y was initially 
laid along the most likely avenue of enemy approach—let 
us say between 12 and 4 o'clock. It could be easily shifted, 
however, to fire in any direction—that is, between 4 and 8, 
and between 8 and 12. 

Alternate means of communication were available between 
the patrol and the MLR through sound-powered phone, 
radio (PRC-6), and flares. Within the patrol, each team 
leader had a sound-powered phone which tied in with the 
patrol leader at the hub. Passing signals from man to man 


Figure 1: the Y formation. 
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Figure 2: attack at 2 o'clock. 


either by tapping or in subdued voice was an additional 
means of communication within the patrol. Prearranged 
signals, by the use of WP hand grenades, or bursts of fire, 
could be devised at the discretion of the patrol leader. 


HREE men in each team were picked up as a screening 

group to move out on order of the patrol leader, mop up 
the immediate area, and capture enemy. To avoid the con- 
fusion and possible disaster which would result from two 
screening groups mopping up in the same area, each screen- 
ing group was responsible for the area between its team and 
the next adjacent team in a clockwise direction. 

So much for a picture of the patrol as it lay in wait to 
ambush the enemy. 

Moving out from the MLR, the patrol generally pro 
ceeded much as any other patrol on a similar mission. 
One rule we lived by religiously was to start the patrol out 
precisely at dark. The patrol leader understood that he was 
to move out not on an exact, preplanned minute, but when 
he personally saw that the enemy across the way would not 
be able to see his patrol as it moved out. 

Another rule in moving out was to travel rapidly, so that 
the patrol could reach its objective area and set up before 
the enemy arrived on the scene. We felt we could favor 
speed over caution because we invariably employed certain 
safeguards. We physically screened (patrolled) “no man’s 
land” daily, giving sagen but not obvious attention to 
the general objective area to be occupied by the night 
ambush patrol. These ob ae were made just before 
dark. In this way we eliminated the possibility of the enemy 
setting up an ambush of his own on the previous night, 
then holing up all day and jumping our patrol after dark. 
As a further safeguard, the objective area selected was always 
nearer our own lines than the enemy’s. 

In short, we were determined by every means at our dis- 
posal to get our patrol on the scene before the enemy got his, 
for it was clear the odds vastly favored the patrol that arrived 
there first. 

The patrol occupied the objective area in this manner. 
It approached the area in a close single column with Able 
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team in the lead, followed in order by the command group 
and the light-machine-gun team, Baker team, and Charlie 
team. As Able team reached the center of the objective 
area, its leader moved it in the preplanned direction and 
halted it. Each man then automatically assumed the prone 
position facing his proper direction. The command group 
and the light-machine-gun team set up as soon as they 
reached the center Cor hub) of the objective area. Baker 
and Charlie teams both passed through the hub and moved 
to their prearranged positions. The patrol leader was right 
there at the hub to see to it that the teams went to their 
proper places. 

Once the patrol was on position, it stayed until it was 
time to return to the MLR. We did not shift the patrol to 
a second or third objective area during the night. That 
would have flouted our own rule of “getting to the scene 
first” and would have been an open invitation to the enemy 
to turn the tables on us. 


pes the weather made it impossible to do so, or un- 
less the patrol was ordered back to the MLR because 
of action, the patrol remained on position until shortly 
before daylight, leaving in just enough time to reach our 
lines by daybreak. It left the objective area in the same 
order in which it arrived; that is, Able team; command group 
and light-machine-gun team; Baker team; Charlie team. In 
leaving, each team turned in on itself so that the man who 
led the team out also led it back in. Each team passed 
through the hub just as it had when it first reached the 
position. This control measure provided a simple means 
for the patrol leader or his assistant to check each man in 
his patrol as the man passed by him. 

On the return to the MLR, caution was more important 
than speed, for we were far less certain about the enemy 
at this point than we were when the patrol started out. The 
patrol left the objective area shortly before daylight rather 
than in the middle of the night, because we banked on the 
belief—borne out by experience—that by that time an enemy 
patrol would also be on its way home and would be un 
likely to intercept our patrol somewhere between the objec- 
tive area and our MLR. 

We have observed the patrol in position and as it went 
in and out of position. Now let us watch it fight. 


e Figure 2 we have assumed that the enemy is approach- 
ing from 2 o'clock. As soon as the patrol leader has deter- 
mined the direction of the enemy's approach, he faces the 
Able and Baker teams toward the enemy. The turnabout 
by the men who were facing in the opposite direction is 
done instantaneously by the terse warning: “Enemy at 2.” 
The men merely “swivel on their belly buttons,” so to speak. 
For security, two men in each of the two teams keep a 
lookout in other directions. The end man observes outward, 
while the man next to him faces to the rear. 

If the light machine gun is not already laid on 2 o'clock, 
it is shifted to that direction. 

No change is made in the disposition of Charlie team. 

The patrol opens fire on the enemy on the patrol leader’s 
signal. The closer the enemy can be sucked in, the better. 
The cross fire of the combined Able and Baker teams, coupled 
with the light machine gun, provides a potent, close-in 
punch. At the same time, prearranged mortar and artillery 
fires are brought down to punish the enemy further and to 
hinder him if he tries to reinforce or pull out. 

After the enemy has been hurt, but before he can police 
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the battlefield, the patrol leader dispatches Able team’s 
screening group to capture any enemy left in the imme- 
diate area. 

Charlie team did not take an active part in this encoun- 
ter. It didn’t have to. But it was ready to deliver flanking 
fire on any enemy that might have overrun and passed 
through Able and Baker teams. It was also ready for any 
enemy that might have come from any direction between 
4 and 12 o'clock. This brings us to our next example. 

The enemy in Korea rarely struck from one direction 
alone. His normal tactic was to hit in two or more places. 


re Figure 3 we have assumed the enemy approaching 
from 2 and 6. As soon as the patrol leader has determined 
the direction of the enemy's approach, he faces Able and 
Charlie teams toward the enemy by giving the brief warn- 
ing: “Enemy at 2 and 6.” 

Able team faces toward 2 o'clock and Baker toward 6 
o'clock. As in the first situation (Figure 2), two men in 
each of the two teams keep a lookout in other directions. 
These are the end man and the man next to him, who ob- 
serve outward and to the rear, respectively. 

Since the enemy is coming from both sides of it, Baker 
team stays put except for the center man in the screening 
group, who turns about so that he faces in the same direction 
as the other two members of the screening group. He does 
this to familiarize himself with the situation in the area 
which he is going to screen. 

The light machine gun is laid at either 2 or 6, depending 
on where the patrol leader thinks its fire will be most effec 
tive. 

As in the first situation, the patrol opens fire on the enemy 
on the patrol leader’s signal. At the appropriate time, the 
patrol leader sends out the screening groups from Able and 
Baker teams to capture any enemy left in the immediate area. 

In this situation all three teams joined battle. Figure 3 
shows almost every man is in a favorable position to take part 
in the fire fight and inflict heavy punishment upon the 
enemy. 
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Figure 3: attack at 2 & 6 o'clock. 
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Figure 4: attack at 2, 6, & 10 o'clock. 


Figure 4 shows the enemy coming from three directions: 
2, 6 and 10. In this situation, only the center man of each 
screening group moves initially. He faces about so that he 
is looking in the same direction as the other two men in 
his screening group. The end man in each team continues 
to observe outward to cover that approach. 

Again, the light machine gun is laid in the direction in 
which the patrol leader believes its fire will be most deadly. 

The subsequent action closely follows the pattern already 
established in the previous examples. The’ patrol leader 
signals the patrol to fire on the enemy, and then at the right 
time he dispatches each screening group to mop up its as 
signed area. 

Here, as in the previous example, all teams took part in 
the fire fight. Figure 4 shows that in this particular action 
the patrol delivered the maximum amount of fire power 
against the enemy and at the same time made the least 
possible rearrangement of the men within the patrol. 


ET: us now consider the likelihood of the enemy attacking 

against the tip of one of the spokes. (See Figure 5. 

This situation calls for a departure from the pattern set 
in the previous examples. The patrol leader, as soon as he 
determines that the enemy is coming from 4, orders the 
leader of Baker team to take prompt action. The Baker 
team leader, using his end man as a base, moves the man 
next to the end man and the two automatic riflemen so that 
they face toward 4 o'clock. He also swings his screening 
group around so that it is in position, prepared to move out 
and mop up the close-in scene of action. The assistant team 
leader faces toward 4 o'clock to keep abreast of the action 
and to help as needed. 

The light machine gun is laid in the most profitable direc 
tion—either toward 3 o'clock or 5 o'clock. 

The remainder of the patrol remains intact, ready to sup- 
port Baker team or engage any enemy that might move 
in from other points. 

The Baker team leader controls the local action at 4 
o'clock, giving the fire order and the screening order at the 
right times. 

In this situation the patrol is more limited in the amount 
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Each month in this space Captain Jack F. McAhon, 
who is in charge of motion picture distribution for the 
Pictorial Branch, Department of Defense OPI, reports 
on the new films available to the services. 


A new series of films on military justice will be of 
interest to officers and enlisted men of all arms. Non- 
Judicial Punishment, TF 15-1967 (28 minutes), 
tells what cases may be disposed of under Article 15 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice. The Sum- 
mary Court-Martial, TF 15-1961 (45 minutes), and 
The General Court-Martial, TF 15-1950 (73 min- 
utes), pay special attention to the duties of the mem- 
bers of the courts. 
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Parts II and XI of the Land Mine Warfare series 
can be very useful in training programs. Part II, 
Booby Trapping Mines, TF 20-1984 (30 minutes), 
shows how the enemy can be harassed and delayed by 
the effective use of the M15 antitank and M16 anti- 
personnel mines when used as booby traps. Part XI, 
Conduct in a Minefield, TF 20-1989 (10 minutes), 
describes how a soldier who has stumbled into a mine- 
field is rescued by an enterprising buddy who makes 
use of field expedients. 
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Armed Forces Screen Magazines (AFSM) are 
entertaining and informative films, each of which runs 
about 20 minutes. They cover such items as new 
equipment, inter-service competitions, and the history 
of military customs. 
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Front Line Rifle and Weapons Squads in the 
Defense, TF 7-1867 (24 minutes), stresses the im- 
portance of preparation and planning. It begins with 
a platoon leader’s defense order to his squad leaders 48 
hours before an expected enemy attack. The film covers 
the squads’ preparations, coordination among the squad 
leaders, the platoon leader’s final order, and the even- 
tual defeat of the attackers. 
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Air Force Instructional Methods, TF 1-4986, 
presents and explains the components of successful 
teaching. This series consists of three parts, each run- 
ning approximately 20 minutes: Part I is The Pattern 
for Air Force Instruction; Part Il is Ways and 
Means of Teaching; and Part III is The Develop- 
mental Lesson. These films may soon be obtained 
from Air Force film exchanges. 
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Adjustment to Military Life, MF 45-8288 (18 
minutes), can be used for both in-service indoctrination 
and public information. It shows the similarities be- 
tween civilian and military life. SFC Maxwell, a train- 
ing platoon sergeant, compares, by means of flashbacks, 
his present Army life with his former way of living. 








of fire power it can bring to bear on the enemy. Elements 
of the patrol have to move—although not far—out of their 
original positions while the enemy is arriving on the scene. 
But an alert, aggressive, well-trained patrol should be able 
to perform this variation successfully. The strength in- 
herent in the Y formation is still present, though reduced 
in some respects. 


Wr have seen the patrol engage the enemy in four dif- 
ferent situations. A score of additional situations could be 
visualized, but the pattern of action in any case would be 
essentially the same. 

The following fundamentals should be remembered. 

(1) Organization. The three teams within the patrol 
are organized, equipped, and disposed exactly alike. The 
size of the patrol can be increased or decreased simply by 
increasing or decreasing the size of the teams. Changes in 
the size of the patrol should, however, be done in multiples 
of three to maintain uniformity in the teams. 

(2) Control. The patrol leader is at the hub, where he 
can best control the entire patrol. He has several means 
of communication with the MLR and within his patrol. 
Team leaders are placed where they can best control the 
bulk of their teams’ fire power. Assistant patrol and team 
leaders are designated beforehand. The use of the horizontal 
clock system facilitates control. 

(3) Fire power and observation. Maximum cross fire 
power and observation are achieved, providing all-around 
offensive and defensive strength. There are no blind spots, 
and the danger of patrol members firing into one another 
is small. 

(4) Simplicity. The Y formation is easy to learn and 
remember. Certain devices, such as the horizontal clock 
system and the identical organization and disposition of each 
team, help to increase simplicity. 

(5) Flexibility. Like a well-organized, well-trained foot- 
ball team, the Y formation patrol has certain signals that set 
it in motion against enemy contacts. The ability of the Y 
formation to meet all enemy contacts with essentially the 
same pattern of action gives it flexibility. 

Because the Y ambush formation and the technique of its 
employment were developed late in the Korean war, they had 
only limited tests on the battlefield. But it worked on the 
occasions when it was used. It worked so well that we in the 
Ist Battalion were convinced we were on the right track. 


Figure 5: attack at 4 o'clock. 
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IRONS IN THE FIRE 


106mm Recoilless Rifle 


The infantryman will soon have a potent new AT weapon. The Army 
has released some facts about the Battalion Antitank (BAT) 106mm Re- 
coilless Rifle System, which has the capability of penetrating the armor 
of any known tank at twice the range heretofore possible with individual 
weapons. The BAT weighs less than 500 pounds and can be fired either 
from a jeep or from a mobile tripod mount. The new weapons system con- 
sists of the recoilless rifle, ammunition, fire-control equipment, and a cali- 
ber .50 machine gun that is fixed to the recoilless rifle and is used to spot 
the target with tracer bullets. This device eliminates the need for'a fragile, 
complex optical range finder. Special caliber .50 ammunition emits a flash 
and a puff of smoke on impact. The firer pulls 
the trigger to fire the machine gun and pushes 
it to fire the recoilless rifle. The BAT can be 
traversed through 360 degrees, and it can be 
depressed to 20 degrees or elevated to 60 de- 
grees. This weapon will enable the infantry- 
man to be a long-range sniper against tanks. 
It can also be used against enemy troops, 
emplacements, pillboxes, and other installa- 
tions. It is operated by a three-man crew, and 
it can be hand-carried for short distances. 


Gas Turbine Vehicle 


‘Heliport’ to Open 

The Army Transportation Corps will open 
its first helicopter airport at Fort Eustis, Va., on 
7 December. The “heliport” will consist of a 
circular taxiway, which will be crossed by two 


New Sniperscope 


More effective night firing will be possible 
with this improved sniperscope, which has 
been developed at Fort Belvoir, Va. The new 
sniperscope operates on the same principle—of 
picking up objects at night with infrared light 

as the old model. It has a longer range, more 
rugged construction, and a more accurate aim- 
ing device than the model used in World War 
Il and Korea. The increased range is due to 
increase in voltage from 4,000 to 20,000 volts. 
Shown here being used with an M1 rifle, the 
sniperscope weighs 312 pounds. 


600-foot runways. Additional space for land- 
ings and takeoffs will be provided by eight 
circular “pads,” placed around the outer rim 
of the taxiway. A large helicopter hangar is 
also under construction at Fort Eustis. It will 
have space for several large helicopters and 
also for five maintenance shops. 
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The British Army has revealed the world’s first gas turbine tracked ve- 
hicle. Shown recently at a special demonstration in England, it is propelled 
by a gas turbine unit capable of developing up to 1,000 horsepower. This 
unit is composed of a compressor turbine unit, a power turbine unit with 
built-in reduction gearing, four combustion chambers, and a synchro-coup- 
ling unit that enables the turbine to be mechanically connected to the 
compressor. 
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USES FOR BABY BOM 


BS 


Atomic 


F the British victory at Crecy in 1346, 

the Italian historian, Villani, writes: 
“The guns shot forth iron bullets by 
means of fire . . . they made a sound 
like thunder . . . the whole plain was 
covered with men struck down by arrows 
and cannon balls.” The British had used 
a total of three cannon in the battle. 

Although cannon of a sort had pre- 
viously been used in military operations, 
the Battle of Crecy provided the first 
significant military application of gun- 
powder to discharge projectiles. But it 
was not until sixty-eight years later that 
gunpowder was first used in small arms: 
in the handgun which was the fore- 
runner of the arquebus and the musket. 

We can surely expect that atomic 
energy will be harnessed and geared to 
the needs of the battalion commander 
in far less time than that! It can be done 
now and it should be done in concert 
with the current program to place mili- 
tary emphasis on more effective destruc- 
tive power rather than on masses of men. 
We should not be deterred by the 
fact that large atomic bombs and mis- 
siles are “cheaper” per kiloton of explo- 
sive power. True economy can be meas- 
ured only in battlefield effectiveness 
and achievement of victory. 

The thought has been expressed fre- 
quently that tactical “baby” atomic weap- 
ons can have only a limited use on the 
battlefield. But when we think of the 
kinds of battlefield targets that would 
be suitable for “baby” bombs it becomes 
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clear that the Army needs a family of 
tactical weapons expressly designed for 
use on the battlefield. For most purposes, 
these weapons need have only from five 
to ten times the explosive power of our 
present tactical weapons. For some of the 
“hard” or “area” targets discussed below, 
atomic explosives in the range of three 
to five kilotons would be useful. 
Appropriate targets for these larger 
atomic weapons would be concentrations 
of troops, transport, and supplies; bridges, 
railroad trestles, and marshaling yards; 
and canalized avenues of approach to the 
battle area. These weapons would pro- 
vide a means with which to isolate the 
battlefield, to crush the enemy’s flank, 
or to create gaps in the enemy’s lines. 
They would permit attainment of sur- 
prise through the employment of massed 
fire power at critical points without the 
necessity of troop maneuver, which tends 
always to warn the enemy of the im- 
pending blow. Above all, these weapons 
would prevent a stalemate in the battle 
area and make possible battlefield fluid- 


ity and an early decision. 


OR as long as the art of war has been 

studied in the modern world, there has 
been a vain search for a sure method 
of isolating the battlefield. An army will 
win if it can prevent the enemy from 
reinforcing and supplying front-line 
units. It will then chew up the enemy 
in detail, repeating the process of isolat- 
ing the battle area as it moves forward 
to attack other enemy units. Tactical 
atomic weapons provide a commander 
with the means to accomplish this. 

World War II and the Korean con- 
flict are replete with instances in which 
a critical target, such as a bridge or rail- 
road trestle, was repeatedly destroyed, 
only to be repaired or rebuilt by the 


enemy—under cover of darkness if neces- 
sary. Some critical bridges in the Korean 
war were alternately destroyed and re- 
paired and destroyed and repaired, for 
a period of two years. Even the best 
bombing efforts could not isolate the 
battlefield for more than relatively short 
periods. 

Tactical atomic weapons would ac 
complish the complete destruction of 
bridge targets without the necessity of 
a direct hit. In addition, radioactive con 
tamination of the surrounding area may 
deny the repair crews access to the target 
area. Destruction is complete because of 
the tremendous effects of blast and heat 
on the target. Conventional bombings, 
even with direct hits, seldom destroy 
bridges or trestles completely. The 
foundation uprights as well as a portion 
of the structure itself usually remain 
intact. But the heat generated by an 
atomic bomb will burn up everything 
inflammable and will even vaporize steel 
within the area of the ball of fire. The 
bomb crater resulting from the blast 
action will destroy all of the founda- 
tion and supports. As for radioactive con- 
tamination, when point detonation or 
delayed-fuze setting is employed, the 
crater will be quite “hot,” and the area 
will be effectively denied to the repair 
crews until the radioactivity dissipates, or 
until specially trained and equipped de- 
contamination personnel remove or plow 
under the hot radioactive top soil and 
debris. Even then, repair crews will be 
able to work in the crater area only for 
short periods of time until the radio- 
activity is reduced to working levels. 
A time-consuming alternative would be 
to relocate the structure at a new site. 

Thus we see that effective and total 
destruction of a critical target, plus effec- 
tive neutralization of the surrounding 
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area, gives a tactical advantage with the 
use of limited effort. We now appear to 
have an effective means of isolating the 
battlefield for longer periods of time than 
has been possible heretofore. 


HE ability of the scientists to dimin- 

ish the “critical” mass in atomic explo- 
sions has made possible tactical nuclear 
weapons, or “baby bombs.” Also, the 
successful development of atomic artil- 
lery spells a new era in battlefield de- 
structive capability. But this should be 
only the beginning. What would be very 
useful indeed would be a family of 
nuclear weapons at the divisional, regi 
mental, and battalion levels—nuclear de 
vices that can be fired from mortars, 
hand-operated rocket launchers, and re 
coilless weapons. Also needed are atomic 
heads on mines, ground-to-ground rock 
ets, and guided missiles. There is a 
critical need for the latter to supplement 
tactical aircraft in the close support of 
ground forces. Obscure, indefinite, and 
intrenched enemy locations would be 
easy prey for atomic warheads with a 
wide radius of destruction. Such missiles 


would be useful against targets beyond 
the range of atomic artillery, and they 
could be guided to target by Army air- 
craft. 

Such tactical atomic weapons would 
offer many benefits to ground forces. 
The greatest single difficulty of troops 
today is the need for pinpoint accuracy 
to destroy or neutralize a target. The 
difficult task of locating the enemy is, 
in itself, a real problem, yet it is only 
preliminary to the problem of getting 
accurate fire after the target has been 
located. Quite frequently a direct hit 
on an enemy tank or bunker will fail to 
knock it out. But the devastating effect 
of an atomic explosion insures destruc- 
tion of the target even with a near miss. 
Area destruction becomes a reality with- 
out the need for pinpointing enemy lo- 
Nuclear weapons also allow 
ground troops to neutralize an area tem- 
porarily by radioactive contamination, 
thus making it unnecessary to occupy 
all critical points during an attack. 

Tactical atomic weapons will inevita- 
bly require changes in tactical formations 
and maneuver. The most prominent of 


cations. 


these changes will be a trend toward 
dispersed and well-ventilated formations. 
Concentrations of troops and equipment 
would be the most promising targets 
for an atomic attack. The question 
naturally arises: How does an army 
move in the face of atomic weapons? 
If it is concentrated for control and 
shock action, it is vulnerable to severe 
punishment by the enemy’s atomic 
bombs. But if it is widely dispersed, con- 
trol becomes difficult and the army lacks 
the punch which comes only from con- 
centrated mass attack. This dilemma is 
solved by using dispersed formations 
when in movement or at rest, but con- 
centrating promptly for an attack. This 
is more difficult of accomplishment than 
it sounds, and it will require masterful 
and well-timed command.action. It calls 
for emphasis on movement under cover 
of darkness and during periods of de- 
creased visibility. Electronic communi- 
cation equipment becomes more impor- 
tant than ever in facilitating control 
when conditions are bad and formations 
are dispersed. In addition, Army aviation 
must be employed to maintain surveil- 
lance over the gaps in the formations 
and to ride herd on the fluid surface 
forces. 


ROOP maneuver can be used to force 

the enemy into limited or canalized 
areas. The enemy becomes a prime 
target for nuclear weapons after he has 
been compelled to concentrate his forces 
and has lost his mobility. Conditions 
of stalemate are to be avoided at all 
costs because the immobility that results 
from holding a line leads to concentra- 
tion of forces and matériel and thus 
provides choice targets for atomic weap- 
ons. But stalemate conditions will be in- 
frequent and brief, since atomic weap- 
ons have the capability of crushing the 
enemy's flanks. Maneuver around the 
flanks and against the enemy’s rear is 
thus made easier. If the enemy’s flanks 
are fixed on terrain that is unfavorable 
for maneuver, atomic weapons can create 
wide gaps in the enemy's line. Air bursts 
create the greatest effects of blast and 
heat against the enemy, but do not con- 
taminate the ground. Friendly forces 
can move immediately over such terrain. 

The introduction of atomic weapons 
to the battlefield down to the battalion 
level will have the same revolutionary 
and devastating effect that accompanied 
the initial use of the longbow and the 
repeating rifle. In the current atomic 
race, the rewards are rich indeed for 
the army that first emerges with a com- 
plete line of tactical nuclear weapons. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


ROTC’s Future 

HE uncertainties and upheavals which 

Army ROTC has experienced in recent 
years are matters of concern to the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department 
of Defense, and our civilian colleges. 
The crux of the problem involves man- 
power policy on a national level. It ap- 
pears, to me, that we have been so con- 
cerned about the current short-range 
problems that we have lost sight of the 
purpose and mission of the ROTC pro- 
gram. 

ROTC trains students for positions 
of leadership in the Armed Forces in a 
time of national emergency. The mission 
of the senior division, Army ROTC, as 
stated in Army Regulations, is to train 
college students as junior officers who 
have the qualities and attributes essential 
to their progressive and continued de- 
velopment as officers in a component of 
the United States Army, particularly in 
the reserve components, i.e., the Orga- 
nized Reserve Corps (now Army Re- 
serve) and the National Guard. In ad- 
dition, the senior division will provide 
a major source of procurement of junior 
officers for the Regular Army through 
the recurring selection of a number of 
distinguished military gradutes from sen- 
ior units for direct Regular Army ap- 
pointment. 

Because Selective Service is in effect, 
the Department of Defense has ruled 
that ROTC production must be geared to 
“active duty” requirements on the basis 
that it would be unfair to defer a student 
through four years of college ROTC 
and then not require an immediate tour 
of active duty, while his non-college con- 
temporary has already served on active 
duty. This argument had some validity 
while there was shooting in Korea and 
before the manpower cut in the armed 
forces. Even then, it was questionable. 
Now, with a reduced manpower require- 
ment, under which Selective Service will 
not induct all eligible males, it would 
appear that there is no valid basis for 
such a policy. 

It is obvious that so long as this situa- 
tion continues, the ROTC is not ful- 
filling its historic role of providing an 
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This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be on no- 
tice that the rate of payment depends 
upon the originality of the subject 
and the quality of writing rather than 
length. This department is hungry 
for contributions, so shoot that good 
idea in... today. 











officer reserve for emergency mobiliza- 
tion. Our only officer reserve pool will 
contain those who have already served 
on active duty. This would be all right 
in the event of total mobilization when 
everyone will have to serve, but it would 
not be all right in the event of another 
Korea in some other part of the world 
which would require something less than 
a total manpower mobilization. Are we 
going to have the same unsatisfactory 
situation that existed when we mobilized 
for Korea and had to recall veterans 
while we still had an untapped but un- 
trained manpower pool? In our efforts 
to prevent individual injustices today are 
we not setting up a situation which may 
result in: greater injustice tomorrow, to 
the detriment of the common good and 
future morale of our Army? 

Officers are badly needed in our Army 
Reserve units. Not long ago I inspected 
all of the Army Reserve units in the 
Green Bay, Manitowoc, and Waupaca 
areas of the state of Wisconsin. They 
are all basically good units, but they are 
almost without exception teetering on the 
verge of inactivation because of insuf- 
ficient strength. Commissioned ROTC 
graduates not required for active duty 
could alleviate this situation in respect 
to officers. They could be assigned to 
Reserve units and required to participate 
actively. Failure on their part to partici- 
pate should be grounds for revocation 
of commission and immediate induction 
as enlisted men. In our efforts to appease 
Selective Service officials are we not 


missing an excellent opportunity to 
strengthen our Army Reserve? Is this in 
the national interest? 

True, we have a law requiring an 
eight-year service obligation; theoretical- 
ly, discharged veterans with two years’ 
active duty have a six-year reserve obli- 
gation remaining. But it is a law with- 
out a sanction, and it is not working. 
Under the law, our reserve units should 
be filled to capacity, but instead they are 
seriously short of men. 

As a result of the “active duty” policy, 
PMSTs were required to inform gradu- 
ates of 1955 that the Army could not 
guarantee that all of them would be 
commissioned upon graduation. This an- 
nouncement undoubtedly accounted for 
a drop in last year's ROTC enrollment 
despite an increased male enrollment in 
our colleges. 

The uncertainty of getting a commis- 
sion, the termination of hostilities in 
Korea, the GI Bill, and the tendency of 
Selective Service boards to “lay off” col- 
lege students have combined to create 
a serious ROTC enrollment problem 
which may soon result in the loss of 
excellent ROTC units in many of the 
smaller colleges. 

Between semesters this year an un- 
precedented number of students left col- 
lege for the Armed Forces, hoping to 
complete their service obligation while 
there is no shooting and to take advan- 
tage of the GI Bill, which will help pay 
for their education when they get out. 

Deferments are no longer sufhcient 
incentive for enrollment in ROTC. Ex- 
perience has shown that few college stu- 
dents who maintain a minimum satis- 
factory scholastic average are inducted. 
Last fall, two of my junior-year students 
who had signed deferment agreements 
as freshmen violated those agreements 
by refusing to enroll in the advanced 
course. I cancelled their deferments with 
a recommendation to their Selective 
Service boards that they be inducted im- 
mediately. Seven months later they are 
still in college and I expect they will 
still be there to graduate next year. Last 
year at this time 71 sophomore students 
in my ROTC unit were deferred so that 
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they would be eligible for selection for 
the Advanced Course ROTC. This year 
only half of that number were deferred. 

All of which adds up to a picture of 
famine in the midst of plenty. Our efforts 

limit ROTC commissions to meet 
only active-duty needs, along with other 
factors that tend to diminish ROTC 
enrollment, may well result in a few 
years in an insufhcient output of ROTC 
officers to meet even our “active duty” 
requirements. We stockpile materials. 
Why not stockpile leadership for possible 
future emergencies? 

This nation cannot compete with its 
potential enemies strictly on a basis of 
manpower. Our lack in numbers must be 
compensated by the quality of our capac- 
ities and abilities. A key ability in this 
respect is that of leadership. We should 
not limit leadership training in our civil- 
ian colleges because of pressure from 
Selective Service officials. Such a policy 
is penny wise and pound foolish. We 
should permit ROTC units to produce 
as many ofhcers as their facilities permit. 
Modern warfare requires educated lead 
ership. We cannot have too much of it. 
Further incentives should be provided to 
help the ROTC program and to induce 
its enrollees to “Learn Today to Lead 
Tomorrow” and “Be Better Prepared to 
Better Serve.” 

LT. COL. BERNARD C. TEETERS 


Assignments For Retired Officers 
OT long ago | had occasion to see a 
letter dated April 7, 1917—the day 
after the United States entered World 
War I. Addressed to The Adjutant Gen 
eral, it was from Brigadier General James 
N. Allison, USA, Retired. At the time, 
he was approaching his sixty-ninth birth- 
day, having retired five years previous 
ly after a career which had begun 
with his enlistment as a drummer boy 
in 1863 and included the Civil War, the 
Indian campaigns, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the Philippine Insurrec 
tion. Undaunted by his years or his 
battles, the doughty old gentleman came 
directly to the point: “In the conviction 
that under existing circumstances there 
should be no able bodied idlers in Gov- 
ernment service,” he wrote, “I report 
myself . available for any work to 
which I may be considered qualified. . . .” 
No doubt the archives are full of com- 
parable letters from retired officers ten- 
dering their services on the outbreak of 
every war in our nation’s history. And 
if war should come again, there is no 
doubt about the eagerness of every re- 
tired officer to get back into harness. 
Like Job’s steed, he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, and 
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the shouting, and he saith among the 
trumpets, Ha, ha! 

Any objection that age or physical 
condition of retired personnel would 
negate the advantage which could be 
taken of the services of these officers in 
wartime is not based on a clear view of 
the facts. Now that the “thirty-and- 
five” provision of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947—which states that any of- 
ficer with thirty years’ service and five 
years in grade as a permanent full colo- 
nel must be retired unless promoted 
to brigadier general in the Regular Army 
—is beginning to take effect, the average 
age of retiring officers has gone down. 
When the integrated officers begin to 
be affected, the average annual number 
can be expected to rise. At the present 
time, the average age of colonels being 
retired after thirty years’ service is only 
54 and a fraction. During the next five 
years, the number of thirty-year retire- 
ments is expected to average between 
150 and 200 colonels a year. After that, 
while the number should increase, the 
average retirement age will remain about 
the same. 

The record of past wars provides con- 
vincing examples of useful service by 
such officers in wartime. The number 
of possible assignments, entirely apart 
from operational command and staff po- 
sitions, is countless. We all recognize 


that, to be effective, large-scale mobiliza- 
tion today would have to be much more 
rapid than ever before. Mobilization re- 
quires a host of personnel widely experi- 
enced in administrative, training, super- 


visory, and day-to-day planning jobs. 
The active Army simply does not have 
enough of such officers to meet these 
and the other vital requirements which 
would face it at the same time. 

Also, it is not in the best interests of 
the service to commit too large a propor- 
tion of the Active List officers to these 
duties. The experience that officers gain 
in battle is too important to their pro- 
fessional development, and their profes- 
sional development is too important to 
the leadership and direction of the post- 
war Army. For at least a decade follow- 
ing a war, the Army must select its top 
leaders to a large extent on the basis 
of wartime reputations. To achieve the 
broadest base of selection, battle experi- 
ence must be as widespread as possible 
among Active List officers. 

It is clearly both practicable and de- 
sirable to use retired officers on active 
duty in time of war. But if they are to 
be used to full advantage, the beginning 
of mobilization is too late to start find- 
ing assignments for them. For many 
Reserve officers, this problem has been 


met by designating specific mobilization 
assignments to individuals. At sgt 
ent time, almost 9,000 Reserve ofhcers. 
—more than 17 per cent of all Reserve 
officers on “pay status’—have such as- 
signments. The administrative burden 
of a similar mobilization assignment sys- 
tem for retired officers would not be too 
heavy. On the contrary, it would quite 
possibly be scarcely greater than the ad- 
ministrative burden of processing all the 
applications for duty which can be ex- 
pected to pour in from retired officers. 
on the outbreak of war. 

We need a plan for the wartime use 
of retired officers. Shortly before an of- 
ficer's retirement, it could be decided 
whether his services would be required 
in case of war and, if so, in what capaci- 
ty he would serve. If he were willing 
to accept the assignment offered him, 
his name could be placed on an availa- 
bility list, which would not only be use- 
ful for detailed personnel planning but 
would also furnish the basis for distribu- 
tion to him of all future publications 
pertaining to his special field of interest. 
In this way he could keep abreast of 
professional developments, be able to 
take over a wartime assignment with 
minimum delay for orientation, and have 
a definite reminder that his abilities are 
still valuable. 

Naturally, the rosters would have to 
be kept up to date to reflect changes in 
physical condition and to eliminate of- 
ficers on attainment of whatever age 
ceiling might be adopted. The rosters 
would be worth little unless the of- 
ficers listed were actually available when 
needed. But considering the fact that 
so many retirements today are caused 
by length of service rather than by 
physical disability, and considering the 
comparativ e youth of officers now retir- 
ing, the per riod of their potential useful- 
ness would still be more than long 
enough to make such a system eminent- 
ly worthwhile. 

LT. COL. JOHN B. B. TRUSSELL, JR. 


Marksmanship Training 
ROFICIENCY in marksmanship is a 


cherished American heritage. Free men 
from time immemorial have proved on a 
thousand battlefields the superiority of 
individually aimed shots over the random 
volley firing of hireling mercenaries. 

No army in history ever attained the 
high marksmanship ‘standards that we 
had in 1940. But since that time there 
has been a steady decline in marksman- 
ship, until today our standards are trag- 
ically low. In 1940 mean scores of record 
firing were approximately 85 percent 
of the maximum possible score. Recent 
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studies have shown that this figure has 
declined to 45 percent. 

The evidence of our very low stand- 
ards can be observed everywhere—in 
regular units, at training centers, and 
during civilian component summer field 
training. Training schedules are inade- 
quate and ineffective. Preliminary marks- 
manship training is either completely 


ignored or poorly conducted. The limited - 


time allotted to position and _trigger- 
squeeze exercises is dissipated by the 
attempt to teach five different positions. 
Positions are generally poor and slings 
habitually loose. Coaches are not trained 
to make corrections, and errors are re- 
peated until they become bad habits. 
There is a general failure to teach un- 
conscious trigger squeeze, relaxation of 
the body, and concentration of the mind 
and eye. The sequence and timing tech- 
niques taught are incorrect and promote 
flinching. Instruction in score books, 
sight setting, and sight changing is in- 
effective. It is not considered important 
because few men are capable of firing 
groups small enough to warrant intel- 
ligent sight changes. 

Our failure to teach basic principles 
of marksmanship and to inspire men 
with confidence in their weapons had 
tragic consequences in Korea. Men were 
often extremely reluctant to use their 
individual weapons. They preferred to 
call for artillery fire even against small 
hostile patrols. It was discovered that 
the great majority were so deficient in 
marksmanship that they were unable to 
obtain accurate “zeros.” 

The first step in the revival of marks- 
manship must be the realization of its 
vital importance in increasing combat 
effectiveness. We have been so intrigued 
by the atomic bomb, atomic artillery, and 
other new weapons that we appear to 
have forgotten that the rifleman and 
tankman still have the all-important role 
of closing with the enemy and taking 
and holding ground. 


Our basic manuals on marksmanship 
are generally sound, but they contain a 
few errors that must be corrected if we 
are materially to improve our standards. 
These errors include insufficient time 
allotted to preliminary marksmanship 


training and range firing, improper 
sequence as taught by the BASS meth- 
od (breathe, aim, slack, squeeze), the 
attempt to teach too many positions, the 
erroneous concept of trigger squeeze, and 
incorrect sustained-fire techniques. 
Our chief fault is that we have made 
a fetish of trigger squeeze. We have so 
exaggerated what should be taught as a 
simple mechanical operation that it has 
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become a bugaboo to the average recruit. 
Field Manual 23-5 correctly states: “Your 
attention must be divorced from the trig- 
ger finger. This finger works auto 
matically when you are well trained. 
Then you can concentrate all your at- 
tention on the correct sight picture.” 
But throughout preliminary marksman- 
ship we exhort men to “squeeze, 
squeeze,” and the firer becomes as tense 
as a sprinter waiting for the starter’s 
gun and he flinches involuntarily. 

Field Manual 23-5 allots only 24 hours 
to preparatory marksmanship out of a 
total of 78 hours of rifle instruction. The 
time spent in preparatory marksmanship 
should be increased. The results obtained 
on the range have a direct relationship 
to the time devoted to effective position 
and trigger-squeeze exercises in prepara- 
tory marksmanship. A breakdown of this 
phase of training shows that only 3% 
hours are devoted to position exercises 
and 2 hours to trigger squeeze. Since 5 
positions are taught, the time available 
for each position is inadequate to achieve 
satisfactory results. 

At least 30 hours should be allotted 
for preparatory marksmanship. Instruc- 
tion firing at 1,000 inches, if conducted 
at all, should be devoted entirely to the 
prone position. Liberal use should be 
made of dummy rounds to insure that 
proper sequence, timing, sight concen- 
tration, and unconscious trigger-squeeze 
are sufficiently emphasized. 

During position exercises, only the 
prone, sitting, kneeling, and standing 
positions should be taught. Other posi- 
tions can be taught later as concurrent 
training during transition firing. The 
proper sequence and timing of sighting, 
taking up the slack, and holding the 
breath should be taught during posi- 
tion exercises and not left until trigger- 
squeeze instruction begins. They are im- 
portant in slow fire, so that men learn 
to perform the simple mechanical opera- 
tions in the proper sequence. 

The BASS sequence is not conducive 
to a high standard of marksmanship. If 
we accept the fact that “attention must 
be divorced from your trigger finger,” it 
should not be hard to understand why 
this is so. After the pupil takes up the 
slack, his mind must be instantly di- 
verted from the trigger and directed en- 
tirely to the sight picture. This is very 
difficult for the recruit to master, and it 
is no wonder that he flinches so often. 

Taking up the slack logically belongs 
in the sequence of “slack, breathe, aim, 
squeeze.” The rifleman must be taught 
to take a comfortable position, relax 
and adjust his body until his sights are 


resting under the bull’s-eye. Then, when 
he is set, he takes up the slack in one 
firm motion, takes a breath of air, and 
expels half of it while his eye and mind 
are completely absorbed by the sight 
picture. When the picture is correct, or 
when the center of any wobble is at the 
lower edge of the bull’s-eye, the trigger 
is squeezed by an unconscious reflex 
action of the finger. The interval of time 
between taking up the slack and squeez- 
ing the trigger enables the soldier to for- 
get the trigger and concentrate on the 
sight picture, follow through, and call the 
shot. 

The weakness of the BASS sequence 
in trigger squeeze exercises is even more 
pronounced during sustained-fire exer 
cises. For the firer is required to take 
up the slack and immediately begin the 
squeeze. As a further temptation to 
flinch, the coach is required to strike the 
operating handle and cock the piece 
every four seconds, when the command 
Bott is given. The average soldier will 
often jerk the trigger before the handle 
is struck even though he is not ready. 
This rigid rule induces flinching, since 
he jerks through the slack and squeeze 
in order to be in time with the instructor. 

Each time the hammer falls, the coach 
should strike the operating rod handle 
quickly and smartly. The pupil should 
be taught to take up the slack immedi- 
ately, keep his head down and pillowed 
on the stock, note the sight picture, 
adjust his body so that his sights are 
correct, and hold his breath. Then, con- 
centrating his whole attention on the 
sight picture, he should automatically 
apply a steady and unconscious pressure 
on the trigger until the hammer falls. 
Then, and only then, should the coach 
strike the operating rod handle for the 
next shot. 

The instructor can indoctrinate men 
in the four-second time element by call- 
ing “first shot,” “second shot,” etc., in 
a drawl, not a command. 

There is nothing that contributes more 
to developing the soldier's pride and con- 
fidence than the attainment of a high 
standard of proficiency with his indi- 
vidual weapons. This helps him attain 
the same standard of proficiency with all 
other weapons. Firepower contributes 
most to halting a hostile maneuver and 
furnishing an effective base for our own 
maneuvers. But it must be accurate, 
devastating in volume, and responsive to 
the will of the commander. The revival 
of the American tradition of marksman- 
ship is essential to the realization of this 
objective. 

LT. COL. EDWARD E. CRUISE 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


Synonym for Contusion 


REAR ADMIRAL LEWIS L. STRAUSS 
Remarks at Washington Conference of Governors 
April 1954 


I am reminded . . . of a story for which I am indebted 
to a veteran Washington correspondent whom most of you 
know—Arthur Krock. He is a collector of esoteric and 
unprinted Americana, and he told me a number of weeks 
ago that back in 1861 there had been a committee of Vir- 
ginians, including General Lee, who were very anxious that 
Virginia should not secede from the Union. They had 
arranged an appointment with President Lincoln to find 
out whether he intended to use force against the States 
which had seceded, and, if so, to try to dissuade him. They 
wanted to get their information back to Richmond as prompt- 
ly as possible and so they devised a telegraphic code. In 
modern parlance I think we would say, that they under- 
took proper security provisions. The code was a simple one: 
If the conference with Mr. Lincoln was successful, the word 
“Blessings” was to be tapped out over the wire. And if the 
conference was unsuccessful, the word was “Calamity.” But 
they also envisaged the possibility that they couldn’t get any 
decision and in the case, the code was “Washington.” 


Limited Warfare 


BRIGADIER C. N. BARCLAY 
The New Warfare 

The Philosophical Library, 1954 
It can be said, however, that up to comparatively recent 
times wars could be kept under control. A conflict might 
assume somewhat larger proportions than was anticipated; 
but it was unlikely that one started as a small incident 
would become a world-wide struggle. This is not the case 
today. Nations are organized in large groups, each member 
of which is bound by treaty, or alliance, to assist any other 
member who is in trouble. Travel by sea and land has been 
speeded up and a new element, the air, has been introduced 
which makes the movement of personnel, stores and equip- 
ment an immensely faster process than was the case 50 years 
ago. Consequently the practical difficulties of assembling, 

and maintaining, large forces have been reduced. 
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As a result the great powers take pains to cloak any war- 
like incident which they may start, or sponsor, in a guise 
which they hope will confine it to the limits which suit 
their purpose. Modern history is full of examples demon- 
strating that this is no easy matter and that miscalculations 
are very apt to occur. Herr Hitler, when he invaded Poland 
in 1939, hoped that the powers would stand aside, as they 
had done in the cases of Austria and Czechoslovakia. He 
hardly expected to provoke a world war of nearly six years’ 
duration, which would end with his own death and the 
ruin of Nazi Germany. When, in the summer of 1950, the 
United Nations under the initial lead of America, decided 
to support the South Koreans against the North Koreans 
the extent of the conflict was obviously not foreseen. Similar- 
ly the French in Indochina could not have anticipated the 
immense drain of this campaign in men, money and material. 

Nevertheless, it can be said that Korea and Indochina in 
the 1950s have not led to disaster on the scale that Poland 
did in 1939. Why is this, and how is it that we have been 
able to check the play of forces in a manner which we 
failed to do in 1939? There are several reasons; but un- 
doubtedly the most important is that neither group of powers 
can afford a large-scale shooting war: they will do almost 
anything to prevent one. Subsidiary reasons are that the 
theatres of war are remote from the home lands of the 
leading powers, and that the areas in dispute are not vital 
to any great power. Korea is of little economic importance 
to anybody, except the Koreans. Indochina, whilst of con- 
siderable importance economically, is not vital to the exist- 
ence of France. 


Victory in Virginia 
JEROME BONAPARTE STILLSON 
The New York World, 14 April 1865 
From Bohemian Brigade by 


Louis M. Starr 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1954 


On that morning of Monday which beheld the occupation 
of Petersburg and Richmond by Union troops, the two 
grand armies of the Potomac and the James began a pursuit 
which will be remembered as the swiftest, the most un- 
relenting, and the most successful in history. 
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Lifted and thrown, by the tremendous onsets of Saturday 
and Sunday, from the earthworks he had occupied for 
years, Lee, uniting his forces near Chesterfield Court House, 
westward and midway between the two cities he had de- 
serted, pushed straight on for the Appomattox. Crossing 
the river at Devil’s Bend, he struck the Richmond and Dan- 
ville Railroad at Amelia Court House on Wednesday, and 
began to strain every sinew of his command to escape down 
that road via Burke’s station to Danville, before Grant 
could head him off. 

Grant was too quick for him. The flight of the Army of 
Northern Virginia had not begun before the hounds—swift 
legions with steel fangs and baying cannon—were on its 
track... . 

Three days and nights, hurrying, hurrying, the two great 
armies, scarcely fifteen miles apart, thundered in through 
villages and valleys, over hills and streams, toward a common 
goal. That goal—the Richmond and Danville Railroad—which 
should strike it first? Should we come upon it to find that 
the prey had passed; . . . to sit ourselves down forthwith, 
thanking God and Grant that at least we had got Petersburg 
and Richmond? Or should we, could we, have the gladness 
of meeting the hunted thing face to face out of its dens, 
giving it a shot between its scared eyes, worrying it, torturing 
it into giving up its fearful ghost at last? 

The last vindictive thought inspired the men not only to 
endurance, but to a kind of frenzy. They marched as victors 
should; they sang and cheered along the roads like demons. 
. .. Dark divisions that sank to slumber in some forest in the 
evening at ten, awoke with the drum at two, to eat a meal 
as hasty as a bird’s, and then to start, with bands playing, 
flags waving, and shouts that might have roused the tardy 
sun, upon the roads again. All the hardships and incon- 
veniences of other marches were turned to joys in these. 
Wading rivers became a joyous divertissement. The soldiers 
went into the water up to their waists, joking, laughing, and 
emerged shaking themselves and rolling upon the banks like 
a happy drove of Newfoundlands. Villagers, astonished and 
curious, asked what “you all” were going so fast for? 

“We're the devil after Lee!” cried a soldier. 

“O, we're after Lee 
infantree and cavalree, 
and we're bound to smash him up before the morning.” 


Patience Is Needed 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 

The New Leader 

4 October 1954 
The right solution of these political problems in both 
Asia and Europe, upon which the health and the unity 
of the free world depend, is more basic to our security 
than the frantic defense of any important strategic point, 
though we cannot afford to be complacent about the loss 
of any such points. In short, the problem which confronts 
us is whether we have the patience and the resourcefulness 
to plan long-range goals for a very broad alliance. That is 
more important than to seek to prove in every instance the 
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resoluteness of our anti-Communism, though that resolute- 
ness is necessary. Every illusion in regard to our foe is as 
dangerous to our survival as heedlessness. 

There is no reason to suppose that the malignancy of 
Communism will become less. But for that very reason we 
can hope that the health of the Communist world will not 
remain robust. If it does, all our theories about the illegiti- 
macy of a tyranny and the legitimacy of a free government 
would be refuted. Tyranny has short-range advantages over 
democracy. But in the long run it must perish, at least as a 
monolithic imperial structure, even though it has been 
proved that a single nation cannot extricate itself from 
totalitarianism unaided. 

Our problem, in short, is to avoid catastrophe by bearing 
heavy burdens, by remaining cool and prudent, by resolute- 
ness in crises and by living together with a loathsome system 
in a narrow world. Perhaps that is not a problem which 
semantics can illumine after all. Our chief difficulty as a 
nation is that we have not been accustomed to such narrow 
and unattractive alternatives. We hope against hope that 
there are some hidden alternatives. But there are none. 


Expert Witness 


DR. O. G. HAYWOOD, JR. 
Former Colonel, Corps of Engineers; U. S$. Military Academy, Class of 1936; 
Manager, Missiles Systems Laboratory, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Testimony before Subcommittee, House of Representatives 
25 June 1954 

Dr. Haywoon. Mr. Talbott recently released some statistics. 
I think it was for the last 15 years, since 1929, the cost of 
living has gone up 200 per cent; wages have gone up 315; 
and enlisted men’s salaries have gene up 110 per cent; of- 
ficers’ 60 per cent. . . . 

.. . There seems to be a hesitancy among the military peo- 
ple, since the generals make the presentations [to Congress], 
to talk about themselves. The 60 per cent for officers is 
average, and it is mainly junior officers. . . . 1 would say the 
percentage pay of all generals may have gone up in the 
order of 10 per cent since 1929 as compared with the cost- 
of-living increase of 200 per cent. . . . 

... there is a great deal of restriction on authority, partly 
Congress, partly internal to the Defense Establishment. 
There is no question that I have considerably more authori- 
ty and freedom of action in Sylvania than | had in the 
service. We don’t have the multitude of regulations. It is 
a vicious circle. Some restrictive regulation is written and 
someone abuses it. Instead of the man being court-martialed 
or criticized or being relieved from command, another more 
restrictive regulation is added, and pretty soon you have so 
many things prescribed in the book, the only way to get 
something done is to throw the book away, go ahead and do 
it and take your reprimand . . . you get something done. 

. . . The centralized control of top promotions means it 
is based on the paper record and so, the man with a nice, 
clear record, with no mistakes, is at an advantage over the 
one who has mistakes and accomplishments. The tendency 
is to look to see if there is anything against him, rather than 
what has he actually done. . . . 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Cold War and Coexistence 


THE NEW WARFARE 
By Brigadier C. N. Barclay 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 
65 Pages; $2.75 
Reviewed by 
Norman Poser 


1954 


During the past few months there have 
been many books and magazine articles 
speculating on how the “next war” will be 
fought. Despite its title, The New War- 
fare is not one of them. Brigadier Barclay, 
editor of the British Army Quarterly, be- 
lieves that the “next war” has already 
arrived. It is of course that now-familiar 
nightmare, the Cold War, which includes 
not only the veto and atomic espionage, 
but Korea and Indochina, and such calcu- 
lated annoyances as the retention in the 
Soviet Union of Russian wives of Amer- 
icans and Englishmen. 

So far we are on familiar ground. It 
has become a truism to say that we are 
now engaged in a struggle with the Com- 
munist world on all fronts—political, eco- 
nomic, psychological, and at times military. 
It is here that this slim vohime leaves the 
commonplace and begins to challenge 
widely accepted ideas. For it is the author’s 
contention that with the Cold War the 
world has reached its practical limit of 
military effort. 

Brigadier Barclay’s approach is _his- 
torical and economic rather than military. 
Until the nineteenth century, wars had 
little effect on populations at 
large or the economic resources of nations. 
From Napoleon’s time until 1914, war- 
fare was national in scope, but it could 
generally be kept localized. Modern credit 
finance made it possible to pay for these 
But since 1914 warring nations 
have been living beyond their means. To- 
day the Democracies and the Communist 
nations will go to extreme lengths to find 
compromises avoiding total war not only 
because they are faced with the threat 
of total destruction, but also because they 
realize that they are already fighting as 
much of a war as they can economically 
afford. 


lasting 


wars. 


made this interesting thesis, 
Brigadier Barclay analyzes the “new war- 
fare,” paying particular attention to local 
wars, to propaganda, subversion, and 
nuisance tactics, and to the use of armed 
might as a threat to back up diplomacy. 
He then offers a sanguine but not espe 
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cially original program for obtaining a 
gradual easing of international tension. 

What are the chances of avoiding total 
war? Good, says the author. He concedes 
that there is no available historical ex- 
ample of two nations or groups of nations 
arming furiously and not eventually going 
to war. But the scale of modern arma- 
ments has made today’s situation altogether 
different from the past. On the other 
hand, he recognizes the danger that total 
war could break out at any time during 
the next few years. And he admits that 
the West must stand on certain principles 
and establish certain limits beyond which 
the Soviets or their allies cannot be al- 
lowed to venture. 

The reader gets the idea of a man 
playing a game of chess with himself. 
The author has strong opinions, but he 
constantly leaps around and qualifies 
them. He praises democracy but objects 
to its “unedifying vote-catching.” What, 
one might ask, is democracy without elec- 
tion campaigns? He condemns communism 
but makes the doubtful assertion that it 
has “an apparent absence of corruption.” 
It is evident that The New Warfare, 
though only 65 pages in length and mad- 
deningly general in nature, will make 
many readers angry. But it is hard to 
argue with’ Brigadier Barclay’s opinion 
that a full-blooded World War III would 
bring economic ruin to both camps of 
today’s divided world. And his argument 
that we must “fight” the Cold War with 
determination, be prepared to win a total 
war if it cannot be avoided, and at the 
same time leave the way open for negotia- 
tions, is one to which most thinking per- 
sons will subscribe. 


Spying for the Wehrmacht 


GERMAN MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 
By Dr. Paul Leverkuehn 
Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1954 
209 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50 


Reviewed by 
Cot. H. M. Forpe 


This book is that rarity, a report on a 
nation’s intelligence activities. It details 
the methods, procedures, and techniques 
of the German Military Intelligence Serv- 
ice, and recites some of its successes and 
failures. It also acknowledges weaknesses 
of organization and employment, and er- 
rors in national policies. Such a detailed 
confession could be possible only from a 


nation totally defeated in war, whose 
secret files have been captured by the vic- 
torious enemy. 

The author was a reserve officer with 
the German Abwehr throughout the war. 
Writing of his own personal experiences, 
he also reports the experiences of others 
who served in that widespread organiza- 
tion. His explanations of the organization 
and functions of the Abwehr furnish a 
good background for the later understand- 
ing of his reports of its operations. The 
frequently told story of competition among 
the German hierarchy for power and 
prestige is repeated here when he tells 
of Himmler’s efforts to control all intel- 
ligence in foreign areas, military as well 
as intelligence of a political nature. 

In addition to describing the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Military Intel- 
ligence Service, the author offers general 
observations on espionage, sabotage, and 
counter measures, and discusses its activ- 
ities in Poland, Denmark and Norway, 
the West, Balkans, U.S.S.R., the Far 
East. He concludes with a personal esti- 
mate of Admiral Canaris. 

It seems odd that the Abwehr, respon- 
sible for the collection of information for 
the use of all three services, made no 
evaluation of that information. The raw 
information was passed to the three armed 
services, for their own evaluation and 
interpretation. An example of the futili- 
ity of such an operational technique is 
illustrated in a report the Abwehr made 
in July 1944 to Army General Head- 
quarters about Allied plans for a breakout 
in Normandy. The staff officer who re- 
ceived the report refused to accept it 
and stated the report was “valueless” be- 
cause the number of divisions to be used 
in the operation had not been included 
in the report! As the author points out, 
the operation which followed within the 
next few weeks followed exactly the plan 
as reported by the Abwehr. Dr. Lever- 
kuehn also repeats ‘reports published else- 
where, that Hitler refused to accept reli- 
able reports which were contrary to his 
preconceived opinions. 

Belief in the excellence and efficieney 
of the German Military Intelligence Serv- 
ices is weakened by the disclosure that 
information of military intelligence value 
on Denmark or Norway was not gathered 
until just before the launching of the 
operation. Long-range plans for collecting 
detailed information concerning roads 
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and routes of communication, locations 
and combat efficiency of foreign military 
units had been neglected, even for such 
an accessible neighbor as Denmark. It 
is a compliment to the ability of the Ger- 
man Intelligence officers that such in- 
formation could be gathered in the short 
space of four weeks instead of over a span 
of years. 

I recommend this book to all officers 
interested in intelligence. For the exper- 
ienced officer it affords an opportunity to 
compare German methods with his own; 
while to the inexperienced it affords an 
insight into little-known techniques and 
procedures. 


Nisei Fighters 


AMBASSADORS IN ARMS 
By Thomas D. Murphy 
University of Hawaii Press, 1954 
316 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Bibliography; 
$6.00 


Reviewed by 
OrviLLe C. SHIREY 


Ambassadors in Arms is both a military 
and a sociological history of the 100th 
Infantry Battalion, the first unit in the 
United States Army whose men were 
all Americans of Japanese ancestry. 

The author, an associate professor of 
history at the University of Hawaii, has 
undertaken to show the status of persons 
of Japanese ancestry in the Hawaiian com- 


munity in the years before World War II, 
the shock of the attack on Pearl Harbor 
on both Japanese-Americans and other 
racial strains in Hawaii, the military rec- 
ord of the 100th Battalion, and the part 
the 100th played in securing an improved 
post-war status for Japanese-Americans in 
Hawaii. 

The 100th Battalion was formed in 
May, 1942 from Nisei soldiers who had 
been inducted in 1941 and assigned to 
the 298th and 299th Infantry Regiments. 
General Delos C. Emmons, who had re- 
lieved General Short, first felt that about 
100,000 AJAs (Americans of Japanese 
ancestry) and Japanese aliens would have 
to be evacuated to the United States. He 
had, however, on the advice of his intel- 
ligence staff and the FBI agent in charge, 
radically revised his first opinion. But he 
still felt, with invasion more than a dim 
possibility, that the Nisei soldiers already 
in uniform, partly for their own protec- 
tion, should be trained in the United 
States. The 100th accordingly took most 
of its training at Camp McCoy, Wiscon- 
sin. 

The 100th moved on the Salerno, to 
Cassino, to Anzio, gaining the respect of 
Fifth Army troops all along the line, win- 
ning honors in large quantities, and tak- 
ing severe casualties. After Rome fell, 
the 100th became the Ist Battalion of 
the 442d CT, although it kept its famed 
numerical designation. 


Here there were problems at all levels. 
The battle-tested 100th, not without a 
certain amount of condescension, offered 
to advise the officers and men of the 
442d on the facts of infantry combat. The 
442d, naturally enough, resented the ad- 
vice, however good it may have been, 
and went on to learn the hard way. As 
matters turned out, there was glory and 
pain enough for everyone, and some to 
spare. 

Professor Murphy has done a splendid 
job of integrating his military history 
with his sociological material. The reader 
is able to see in the battle record of these 
men the compulsion they had to justify 
themselves and all AJAs as loyal Amer- 
icans, as well as the effect their training 
and combat record had on other Amer- 
icans in Hawaii and, to a lesser degree, in 
California. Eventually the West Coast 
racists were silenced if not convinced, but 
there is plenty of room to speculate on 
the needless pain that could have been 
avoided had General DeWitt not made 
evacuation of all persons of Japanese an- 
cestry from the West Coast a matter of 
“military necessity.” 

One point that deserves more emphasis 
than Professor Murphy has given it is 
the relationship between the very high 
educational level of these men and their 
combat efficiency. No amount of zeal 
and esprit would have permitted them 
to complete successfully some of their 





“The readers of this volume will become acquainted 
with the colorful story of our Army uniform. To every 
American soldier, his uniform is a symbol of the 
tradition of the past, of determination for the future. 
Ic is a reminder of the noble heritage which has 

been handed on by those who wore the uniform before 
us—a heritage of integrity and honor, of courage 

and steadfastness, of selfless devotion to Country. 

These characteristics have always formed the hallmark 
of the American soldier, a hallmark whose indelible 
imprint is carried by our Army men and women 
wherever they serve throughout the world.” 


—MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY 
General, United States Army 
Chief of Staff 


@ This magnificent book, the first of its kind in 


America, contains 32 full-color plates showing the his- 
tory of the American soldier. An outstanding example 
of Americana that will appeal to men interested in 
military history, the Civil War, etc. Fritz Kredel’s 
drawings have the most exacting accuracy of detail, 
and each plate is accompanied by a text giving the 
historical background of the soldiers and their uniforms. 
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This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most impor- 
lar books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 
or subsequent issues. Any of these titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv- 
ice. See page 56 for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


tant, useful and potentially po 


ASSIGNMENT TO CATASTROPHE, 
Vol. I: PRELUDE TO DUNKIRK. By 
Major-General Sir Edward Spears. A. A. 
Wyn, Inc., 1954. 332 Pages; Illustrated; 
Maps; Index; $5.00. Churchill's personal 
representative to the French Government in 
1940 writes his memoirs of those critical 
days when the Maginot Line crumbled and 
France fell because of the corruption of 
its Own government. Historians will find 
this an important though not necessarily 
objective source. 


THE BLUE CONTINENT. By Folco Qui- 
lici. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1954. 246 
Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. Another of the 
spate of books about the undersea world. 
This one is a beauty, to grace any library, 
of exceptionally fine design and containing 
many photos in full color. The action in 
this epic of skin diving takes place under 
the Red Sea. 


CRIME AND THE SERVICES. By John 
Spencer. Grove Press, 1954. 322 Pages; 
Index; $6.00. A British analysis of the 
influence of service life on criminal be- 
havior—do the Services make criminals, 
or do they make good citizens out of crimi- 
nals? An interesting blend of military and 
sociological analysis which might not be 
wholly applicable to conditions in our own 
Services but which might be worthwhile 
as a point of departure for those who wish 
to study the problem. 


DANGER IN KASHMIR. By Josef Kor- 
bel. Princeton University Press, 1954. 351 
Pages; Maps; Index; $5.00. An account of 
the struggle in the state that is torn between 
India’s and Pakistan’s fields of influence. 
This book could become important for an 
understanding of the problem if the Kash- 
mir troubles flare again. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS, 1953. Edited by Peter 
V. Curl. Harper & Brothers, 1954. 458 
Pages; Index; $5.00. A reference work 
bringing together the important documen- 
tary materials relating to America’s world 
relations in 1953. Useful for editors, gov- 
ernment officials, students and interested 
laymen. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN 
AMERICAN HUMOR. Edited by Bennett 
Cerf. Hanover House, 1954. 688 Pages; 
$3.95. A collection of stories, poems, scenes 
from plays, parodies, etc., collected by the 
famed punster of “What's My Line?” A col- 
lection like this can’t go wrong and there 
are 688 pages for $3.95. 


THE FIRST AND THE LAST: The Rise 
and Fall of the German Fighter Forces, 
1938-1945. By Adolf Galland. Henry Holt 
& Co., 1954. 368 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$4.95. A professional military airman, dis- 
missed as the Commander of the Fighter 
Arm of the Luftwaffe in 1944, gives his 
version of what happened to the German 
fighter forces. It proves once more that 
intuition is a poor substitute for solid mili- 
tary virtues. 


GERMAN MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
By Paul Leverkuehn. Frederick A. Praeger, 


1954. 209 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. A 
senior member of the Abwehr offers some 
hair-raising and other interesting super-spy 
tales from German archives. 


GLORY, GOD AND GOLD. By Paul I. 
Wellman; edited by Lewis Gannett. Double- 
day & Company, 1954. 402 Pages; Maps; In- 
dex; $6.00. A history of the Southwest cover- 
ing four centuries of almost incredible strife 
and adventure. Mr. Wellman’s literary abil- 
ities (Indian Wars of the West, Broncho 
Apache, The Walls of Jericho, etc.) guar- 
antee readability and interest. 


GRIERSON’S RAID. By D. Alexander 
Brown. University of Illinois Press, 1954. 
261 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. A 
stirring account, beautifully illustrated with 
line drawings at the chapter headings, of 
a little-known incident in the Civil War. 
Grierson’s brigade of Union Cavalrymen in 
April of 1863 rode the length of the state 
of Mississippi down to Baton Rouge in 
Louisiana in a bold cavalry thrust that gives 
the lie to those who say that the Federal 
Cavalry could not perform as did the more 
famed horsemen of the South. 


A GUIDE TO THE PLANETS. By Pat- 
rick Moore. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1954. 254 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.95. 
Here is a portion of the field of astronomy 
written in language that the layman should 
understand easily and should find of great 
interest because Mr. Moore's writing stresses 
the fascination inherent in the planets. 


HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NA- 
VAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR 
II, Volume IX: Sicily-Salerno-Anzio, Jan- 
uaty 1943-June 1944. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Atlantic-Little, Brown & Co., 
1954. 413 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00. 
Volume IX of the series that seems to go 
on and on—and adds much to the knowl- 
edge of World War II as it progresses. 
This volume stresses the fine cooperation 
between Army and Navy; it is a bit less 
enthusiastic about cooperation with the Air 
Force. 


THE HYDROGEN BOMB: The Men, the 
Menace, the Mechanism. By James Shepley 
and Clay Blair, Jr. David McKay Company, 
1954. 244 Pages; Index; $3.00. Yellow 
journalism on a terribly important subject. 
Roundly damned from Los Alamos to Hiro- 
shima and way points by scientists, govern- 
ment officials and others who presumably 
are better informed than the authors, who 
are Washington correspondents of the Time- 
Life-Fortune organization. Recommended 
only for readers who have both feet firmly 
on the ground and tongue securely imbedded 
in cheek. 


LANGUAGE, MEANING AND MATU- 
RITY. Edited by S. I. Hayakawa. Harper 
& Brothers, 1954. 364 Pages; Index; $4.00. 
This group of selections from ETC: A Re- 
view of General Semantics is primarily a 
sales approach to those who are slightly in- 
terested in the subject. 


MARGINS OF THE SEA. By Maurice 
Burton. Harper & Brothers, 1954. 212 


Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. Evolution 
as studied from the common forms of marine 
life found between the high- and low-tide 
marks of the seas. An outstandingly good 
example of the latest turn toward populari- 
zation of science. 


MARXISM: The Unity of Theory and 
Practice. By Alfred G. Meyer. Harvard 
University Press, 1954. 181 Pages; Index; 
$3.50. The author “indicates how far re- 
moved [Marxism] is from the real world.” 
Not necessarily easy reading but rather im- 
portant for the student or officer who hopes 
to understand our present enemy. 


THE MOUNTAIN WORLD. Editor-in- 
chief: Marcel Kurz. Harper & Brothers, 
1954. 224 Pages; Illustrated; $6.00. This 
is the English-language edition of the long- 
established series published by the Swiss 
Foundation for Alpine Research. This issue 
covers mostly the Himalayan adventures 
but also includes some accounts of moun- 
taineering in the Arctic and Africa. Beau- 
tifully illustrated both with maps and pho- 
tographs. 


POLTROONS AND PATRIOTS: A Popu- 
lar Account of the War of 1812. By Glenn 
Tucker. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1954. 812 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $10.00 for 2 vol- 
umes. Newspaperman, advertising man, sol- 
dier and farmer, Glenn Tucker has used 
his varied experiences to give this book a 
popular and almost homey touch. An in- 
tensely readable account of one of our less 
publicized wars. 


RITUAL OF LIQUIDATION. By Nathan 
Leites and Elsa Bernaut. The Free Press, 
1954. 515 Pages; Index; $6.50. A sys- 
tematic and exhaustive research study by 
social scientists into the available documen- 
tary materials on the famous Moscow trials 
of the mid 1930s. There is some material 
on the Beria case in 1953. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 
OLD STONEWALL BRIGADE. By John 
Esten Cooke, edited by Richard Barksdale 
Harwell. The University of Virginia Press, 
1954. 76 Pages; Index; $3.50. An Ord- 
nance officer under Stonewall and famed 
Southern novelist writes of his commander 
in the redundant literary style of the last 
century. Stonewall’s stature loses nothing 
in the telling. 


STRANGE CONQUEST. By Alfred Neu- 
mann. Ballantine Books, 1954. 184 Pages; 
$.35 paperbound ; $2.00 hardbound. A biog- 
raphy of that strange American, William 
Walker, whose name still brings varied 
reactions in the Central American republics. 
Walker's life was no less exciting than this 
only slightly over-written and only slightly 
fictionalized account of his incredible feats. 


WAR OF WITS: The Anatomy of Espio- 
nage and Intelligence. By Ladislas Farago. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1954. 379 Pages; Il- 
lustrated; Index; $5.00. Intelligence for 
the layman, probably more exciting than 
solid. Good reading, several cuts above the 
average spy thriller and probably even in- 
formative in spots. 
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more spectacular actions if they had not 
had the intelligence to cope with shift- 
ing situations and to take the initiative 
when the need arose. 

I hope that there will never again be 
a need for another 100th Battalion or 
442d CT in the United States Army, but 
that does not mean that we cannot learn 
from this book some of the factors that 
make great fighting units. 


Leaders of the Sitzkrieg 


ASSIGNMENT TO CATASTROPHE 
Vol. I: PRELUDE TO DUNKIRK, July 1939-May 
1940 
By Maj.-Gen Sir Edward L. Spears 
A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1954 
346 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $5.00 


Reviewed by 
May. Gen. H. W. BiakeELey 


With the exception of Sir Winston 
Churchill, no person had more oppor- 
tunities to observe, and the ability to re- 
port, the events leading up to the defeat 
of the Anglo-French armies in 1940 than 
General Spears did. In addition he had 
the advantage of being completely fluent 
in the French language, and of having 
had long and in many cases intimate 
acquaintance with both the civilian and 
military leaders of France and Great 
Britain. And his knowledge of the terrain 
was the kind that comes from traveling 
over it many times on foot or horseback. 

His principal assignment during the 
months leading up to Dunkirk was as 
liaison officer from Mr. Churchill to 
Paul Reynaud, the French Prime Minister 
and Minister of Defense. Functioning at 
this high level, he did not of course cov- 
er the kind of military detail that made 
his account of his 1914 (Liaison, 1914) 
experiences and of his later World War I 
adventures (Prelude to Victory) such 
valuable reading for military men. 

Clearly, however, he establishes that 
what had been taught in all service schools 
as the basic causes of the 1914 reverses— 
lack of suitable reserves and of communica- 
tions between the high command and 
senior commanders—was repeated in 1940, 
with lack of the will to fight and poor 
discipline turning reverses into complete 
disaster. In contrast, the Allied armies 
during the Battle of the Bulge had flexibil- 
ity to strengthen limited reserves, control, 
the will to fight, and excellent discipline. 
His opinions of French leaders extend 
from admiration to the deepest disgust, and 
he pulls no punches. Of the command- 
er of the B. E. F., General Lord Gort, he 
observes that he would not be likely to 
be described “as intelligent above the aver- 
age.” But of this quality he says: “Look- 
ing back now on a long career in which I 
have met many of the great men of my 
time, I am inclined to place mere intel- 
ligence below many of the other qualities 
that make for greatness. Intelligence is to 
a man what over-bright headlights are 
to a car: they lead to faster driving than 
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prudence dictates, and give no informa- 
tion as to the sharpness of the curves 
ahead or what obstacles lie beyond. By 
dazzling other people and thereby invit- 
ing accidents, far from making for speedy 
progress in the long run, they only tend 
to obstruct and confuse. Gort dazzled no 
one, but inspired confidence because he 
was completely trustworthy.” 

It might be interesting to list the senior 
American army, navy, and air force com- 
manders of the last forty years in two col- 
umns, one headed “Highly intelligent” and 
the other “not so intelligent” (or perhaps 
even “dumb”), and then evaluate their 
comparative successes when in high com- 
mand positions. Interesting but probably 
not advisable. 

This story is of course a tragic one— 
in fact, it is the first volume of a two- 
volume work to be called “Assignment to 
Catastrophe”—but he makes history come 
alive and draws notable portraits of the 
men who made history: Churchill, of 
course; Franchet d’Esperey, that strong 
man of 1914 in the uniform of a Marshal 
of France in 1939, confined to a wheel 
chair as the result of a motor accident but 
still roaring; Pétain, Gamelin, Georges, 
Darlan, and Weygand, all presumably 
competent professionals, but unable to 
give the French the military leadership 
necessary to stave off defeat; and the 
“statesmen,” some not deserving that 
name. And always the reader will be 
conscious that the events of 1914 and 
1940 are background for the situation in 
Europe today—and tomorrow. 


Analysis of Defeat 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR: 
THE WAR IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS, 
1940 
By Major L. F. Ellis 
British Information Services, 1953 
425 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Appendixes; 
Index; $8.75 


1939- 


Reviewed by 
Orvitte C. Suey 


This volume of the official British his- 
tory of her forces in World War II de- 
serves as much attention from the military 
student as any volume published by either 
the United States or British historical of- 
fices. We have seen a great deal of the 
problems of World War II high command 
in the victorious invasion of Europe and 
elsewhere. But in The War in France and 
Flanders we see a multi-national command 
beset by disaster and defeat, by commu- 
nications breakdowns, by suspicion and 
recrimination, and by incomparably su- 
perior forces. The account is likely to be a 
good deal more instructive, from the mili- 
tary viewpoint, than any study of a cam- 
paign in which everything went according 
to plan, and our side won. 

rincipally, of course,» Major Ellis is 
concerned with the actions of the British 
Expeditionary Force, but he must neces- 
sarily have a great deal to say also about 
the orders and actions of the French com- 


mand under whom the BEF fought— 
though with reservations. 

Matters began badly when Intelligence, 
which had correctly appraised German 
intentions through the end of 1939, failed 
to appreciate correctly the final version of 
the German battle plan, which Hitler had 
approved on 24 February 1940. German 
security measures were so successful that 
the shift in weight of the main attack to 
the German left wing went unnoticed. 
When the Germans struck through the 
Ardennes, the French command was caught 
off balance, and never recovered. 

Major Ellis shows very clearly that the 
Dunkirk evacuation was not, as many 
thought at the time, a miracle of improv- 
isation. It was a well-planned operation, 
based on the timely decision by the BEF 
commander, Lord Gort, that the gap the 
Germans had made could not be closed 
and that the only thing that could be 
salvaged from the debacle was the BEF 
and as much of French First Army as 
could be taken off the beaches and from 
the port of Dunkirk. The inevitable con- 
fusion of an evacuation under heavy pres- 
sure and the motley collection of ships 
that were used made the operation ap- 
pear haphazard, but it was under close 
control and is worth a good deal of study 
as detailed here. 

The author is critical of the part the 
RAF was forced to play in the Battle of 
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France, though not of the RAF itself. The 
RAF had been built up on the theory that 
the Germans would be held as in 1914 
while the Allies were gathering strength. 
As a result neither planes nor organiza- 
tion were suited to close cooperation with 
ground troops in a fast-moving situation, 
nor was strategic bombing heavy enough 
to be effective in a short campaign. British 
air strength was, of course, not fully com- 
mitted, since it was recognized that it 
must be husbanded for the inevitable as- 
sault against England, but it is doubtful 
if the result would have been much dif- 
ferent had every aircraft been thrown into 
the battle. The needed techniques for sup- 
port of ground troops—techniques which 
were badly needed—did not exist. 

Aside from the mechanics of the cam- 
paign itself, there are many major points 
worth noting. Beginning with faulty intel- 
ligence, the situation deteriorated quick- 
ly. The French command, dependent on 
inadequate communications, seemed in- 
capable of appreciating correctly the 
strength of the enemy penetration, of tak 
ing strong action to close the gap, or of 
exerting real leadership.. The Belgians, 
defending an untenable position, could 
not be moved to withdraw from it. The 
British, though they honored their com- 
mitments to the French, were still a semi- 
autonomous force with the right to ap 
peal French decisions to the government 
at home, and there is some evidence that 
this had an unhealthy effect on the French 
command no matter how correctly Lord 
Gort carried out the orders of his French 
superiors. Under the circumstances, it is 
difficult to say what else the British gov- 
ernment could have done, but such a 
situation in any multi-national army is 
unhealthy, especially when decisions must 
be made quickly and carried out promptly. 

In short, The War in France and 
Flanders might well be adopted as a text- 
book on how not to conduct the defense of 
Western Europe. 


Our Forgotten War 


POLTROONS AND PATRIOTS: 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE WAR OF 1812 
By Glenn Tucker 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1954 
Two volumes boxed; 760 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $10.00 


Reviewed by 
Lynn Montross 


There has long been a need for a com- 
pact new history of a conflict which can 
perhaps teach more painful object les- 
sons than any other military adventure in 
the American past. And even though these 
two volumes do not quite fill the bill, 
they stimulate interest in a most instruc- 
tive stage of our national development. 

Above all, the reader is struck by the 
progress made in honor, decency, and 
good taste by both English-speaking peo- 
ples during the 140 years since the War 
of 1812. American lapses have been be- 
wailed by the masochistic school of his- 
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torians, but a candid reckoning is not 
more to the credit of the parent nation. 
It was an appallingly hateful little war, 
with each side blackguarding the other 
in propaganda as a prelude to cruel burn- 
ing and looting expenditions at the ex- 
pense of civilians along the Canadian 
frontier. 

One force of New York militiamen re- 
fused to cross the Niagara River to aid 
comrades beset by superior enemy num- 
bers on Queenston Heights. In sad con- 
trast, another militia outfit burned the 
Canadian village of Newark, thus depriv- 
ing 400 old men, women, and children 
of shelter in the dead of winter. The inevi- 
table retaliation took place a few weeks 
later when regulars and Indians crossed 
on the ice to burn Buffalo and near-by 
American villages after hideous massacres. 

The cowardly flights of American mili- 
tiamen are an old story, but the British 
refused to be outdone even in this de- 
partment of disgrace. As one instance, 600 
unbroken regulars of the 41st Regiment 
surrendered in a body to mounted Ken- 
tucky riflemen at the battle of the Thames 
while other redcoats fled. General Henry 
A. Proctor, the British commander, who 
saved his life by good footwork, had re- 
cently been told to his face by Tecumseh 
that he was fit only for petticoats. The 
great Indian leader died fighting on this 
field, and the good taste of the day is 
illustrated by the boast of the Kentuckians 
that they flayed his corpse to make razor 
strops. It seems, however, that they found 
the wrong body. 

In the field of propaganda the London 
Times vied with provincial American 
newspapers in the base arts of braggadocio 
and invective. Statesmen of both nations 
endorsed a policy of seizing hostages until 
scores of British and American military 
prisoners were held in close confinement 
as potential victims of the firing squad. 
But good sense and decency prevailed be- 
fore either side carried reprisals to such 
extremes. 

At one time the adjective “popular” in 
a subtitle would have wrung a fastidi- 
ous shudder from trade-union academic 
historians. But of late there have been 
some top-flight historical works of popular 
interest, based on long and _ painstaking 
research. Unfortunately, Poltroons and 
Patriots is not one of them. It might have 
qualified if more time had been devoted 
to bringing the research and writing to 
maturity. The book is uneven in perform- 
ance, however, with chapters excelling in 
both respects being found alongside others 
rewritten from standard published works. 
The maps are inadequate but the volumes 
have an attractive format and illustrations 
consisting of battle painting reproduc- 
tions. 

There are stirring descriptions of the 
sea fights as well as the two actions with 
a claim to being history’s most decisive 
fresh-water battles—Perry’s victory on Lake 
Erie, which made possible the winning 


of the West; and Macdonough’s triumph 
on Lake Champlain, which frustrated the 
most threatening British invasion of the 
war. 

The land battles, generally speaking, 
are slighted. Yet it would be hard to find 
more desperately fought engagements than 
Sackets Harbor, Lundy’s Lane, and the 
other fights on the northern front. Both 
sides took casualties as high as 40 per 
cent while standing firm and swapping 
bone-crushing volleys of musketry. 

Nor has enough space been given to the 
development in combat of such military 
leaders as Winfield Scott, Jacob Brown, 
and Andrew Jackson after the country 
weathered the humiliations resulting from 
the failures of elderly politicians in uni- 
form. For it would hardly be going too 
far to say that the United States Army 
had its birth on the bloody battlefields 
of the War of 1812. 

It has long been customary to refer 
to it as an unnecessary and indecisive war. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth, 
as Mr. Tucker ably points out in his con- 
clusions. A former Washington newspaper 
and advertising man, the author empha- 
sizes that it took Perry’s and Harrison’s 
victories to win the West permanently; 
that a second war was needed to cool 
antagonisms which had been smoldering 
since the Revolution; that in truth the 
young American nation did not achieve 
unity until it went through this fiery 
ordeal. 

Even the battle of New Orleans is not 
entirely to be deplored because it took 
place before sailing ships could cross 
the Atlantic with the news of an exist- 
ing peace. For it was this thundering 
postscript that restored the national pride 
after the burning of the capitol at Wash- 
ington by an army of Peninsular veterans. 
In twenty flaming minutes Andrew Jack- 
son’s outweighed force brought America 
from the mud to the stars by inflicting on 
those same redcoats one of the most lop- 
sided defeats ever suffered by British 
arms since Bannockburn. 


Getting the Army There 


HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS 
IN WORLD WAR Ii 
Vol. IX: Sicily-Salerno-Anzio, January 1943- 
June 1944 
By Samuel Eliot Morison 
Atlantic—tittle, Brown & Co., 1954 


413 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $6.00 


Appendices; 


Reviewed by 
Coronet Rosert F. Cockiin 


If the proud record of the United States 
Navy in World War II doesn’t shine in 
resplendent glory for future generations, it 
will not be the fault of Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son. In eight previous volumes he has 
ranged the Atlantic and the Pacific record- 
ing the tremendous accomplishments of 
our Navy. This ninth volume must have 
been much more difficult to prepare since it 
covers a period and an area where our Navy 
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played a subordinate role. However, never 
underestimate Morison! He convinces you 
that our Eighth Fleet under Vice Admiral 
Hewitt did a whale of a job Cit did) and 
almost makes you believe the whole thing 
would have been done better if our Navy 
had had the con. 

Ostensibly, this volume covers the Amer- 
can naval role in three major amphibious 
operations—the invasion of Sicily, the cap- 
ture of the Salerno beachhead, and the 
tenuous landing at Anzio. Since the Medi- 
terranean theater was under British control 
on land, in the air, and on the sea, Ameri- 
can naval commanders had little to do 
with the over-all strategy. Further, the 
naval operations described were exclusively 
those of transporting and supporting the 
Army troops engaged in the operations. 
We had no carriers, so our naval air arm 
was confined to the scout planes of the 
light cruisers. We had no battleships or 
heavy cruisers there and no major naval 
surface battles were fought. Thus it would 
appear that Morison had little to work with, 
and the result could scarcely be more than 
a brief summary of the elements involved, 
the dates and territory covered—but don’t 
you believe it! Here’s how the publisher 
sums up this volume: “In all three [opera- 
tions] the United States Navy distinguished 
itself both for impeccable performance in 
landing the Army where it wanted to go 
and in supporting with Naval gunfire the 
troops fighting ashore.” 

Quite logically Morison does stray from 
his original objective to get enough ma- 
terial for this volume. He torpedoes the 
British strategy and over-all British policy 
in the Mediterranean. He felt that the 
Sicilian operation was ill conceived; that 
the evacuation of the German troops from 
Sicily could and should have been pre- 
vented; that the Italian Armistice was woe- 
fully bungled and that the whole Anzio 
operation was a mistake. Some of these 
convictions are at least debatable and have 
little bearing on the history of U. S. naval 
operations in World War II. 

Morison proves, too, that he is much 
more at home on the tossing briny than he 
is in assessing ground operations. He de- 
votes a great deal of space to discussing the 
ground fighting in these operations but 
doesn’t lead from strength. Without be- 
littling the heaven-sent blessing of naval 
gunfire support in an amphibious landing, 
it will never take the place of the dough- 
boy with his rifle in hand. Morison has 
at least over-emphasized what was an im- 
portant but not wholly conclusive con- 
tribution. 

Samuel Morison, who teaches American 
history at Harvard University, is a historian 
of the first rank and a fine writer. In gen- 
eral, this series is an outstanding work. 
This particular volume is, in our judgment, 
the weakest of the lot. One of the chief 
reasons for the book’s weakness is that the 
author has attempted to construct a battle- 
wagon out of materials sufficient only for 
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Pass 
In 
Review 


Alben W. Barkley’s recent popularity at the Kentucky polls is apt to be re 


peated in the best-seller lists during the coming months with the publication 
of his autobiography, That Reminds Me ($4.50). These interesting sidelights 
on a long and fabulous political career are both highly interesting and superbly 
entertaining. Barkley’s writing, like his speech, is replete with humorous stories 
that are usually used to emphasize a point he’s trying to make. In any event, 
it’s a dificult book to lay aside once you’ve cracked the covers. It seems most 
unusual, though, to have a candidate so well versed in gaining political ad- 
vantage allowing the publishers to get away with a publication date for this 
volume some days after the polls were closed on November 2. It seems certain 
that if the Veep could have known for sure what the reviewers were going to 
say about his literary efforts the pub date would have been moved up at least 
a month. 


Have you ever wondered what literate people do to while away the hours in 


the frozen North? Well, among other things they write books. At least that’s 
what Ernest Gruening, the former governor of Alaska (1939-1959) did—and 
made a fine job of it too. His new book, The State of Alaska ($7.50), is, in 
nuendos notwithstanding, an excellent and detailed history of our northernmost 
frontier. It is almost ninety years ago now that Secretary Seward spent some 
$7,200,000.00 for a piece of real estate that was jestingly referred to as “Seward's 
Folly,” but which in later years has proved to be one of the greatest real estate 
acquisitions the American taxpayers have enjoyed since the $24.00 deal by 
which the Indians were euchred out of Manhattan. Gruening’s history goes 
back almost two centuries to the discovery of Alaska by Vitus Bering and carries 
on down to the present day and in a final chapter sums up the continuing 
effort of these citizens of the Far North to acquire American statehood. Com 
plete with a bibliography, voluminous footnotes and an index, Governor Gruen 
ing’s history is an important and welcome addition to every American bookshelf. 


After watching a televised interview with William O. Douglas, that inveterate 


hiker, mountain climber, and Supreme Court Justice, I took time to look over 
his latest book, An Almanac of Liberty ($5.50), which has just been published. 
In it Douglas has written 366 essays examining landmarks in America’s con 
tinuing struggle for freedom. There’s one for every day of the year starting 
with the 4th of July. Douglas says in his foreword that there could be as many 
of these almanacs as there are philosophies and points of view. He sums up the 
objective of this book very well when he says, “I have written for the common 
man, hoping I could help him see the main contours, and, seeing them, better 
understand the high vantage point we have reached with our form of govern 
ment.” It is indeed a stimulating volume to peruse. 


Our readers who feel that we have dealt too harshly with the recent books on 


MacArthur (Chamberlain and Willoughby’s MacArthur 1941-1951 and Hunt's 
The Untold Story of Douglas MacArthur) are referred to the devastating, 
documentary review of the Chamberlain-Willoughby book in the current issue 
of The Reporter. The author is Dr. Louis Morton, who wrote The Fall of the 
Philippines in the Office of Military History’s “The U. S. Army in World 
War II.” After reading Morton’s review I couldn’t help wish that I could see 
about a two-hour program of “Author Meets Critic’ with Willoughby and 
Morton in the leading roles! 


It’s not a day too soon to remind you that the Christmas season is well upon 


us. Your Association’s book service can give you a hand in selecting some 
mighty fine books to give to your military friends as gifts. We'll be glad to 
send you our illustrated catalogue of current selections and our up-to-date 
military book list. What's more, we can mail the books almost anywhere in 
the world for you and will give you a discount in the form of book dividend 
coupons in the bargain. There are plenty of fine titles to choose from and you 
can be sure your order will be handled promptly, so just write to the Combat 
Forces Book Service, 1529 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. You can 
whittle down your Christmas list in a hurry without shopping worries. 
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‘MANY PARTS 
WELDED INTO ONE?’ 


Major General Julius Ochs Adler 


From his Farewell Address to the 77th Infantry Division 


The Service is not a mosaic of parts; it is a unity of many parts 
welded into one. It is far more than an organized force of 
material power. The Service, embracing within its strength the 
Infantry, the Artillery, and all the varied branches that contribute 
to (the efficiency of) the whole, is an institution with its glorious 
traditions reflected and embodied in the present. 


will not venture an opinion as to how many men nor the quantity and 
types of weapons constitute adequate strength for this nation. But there 
are certain principles that I am convinced must be observed if our safety 
is to be assured. 

We must have military planning at the very top that insures our re- 
sources and manpower will be fused into a condition of greatest strength 
without reference to individual service interests. The speed, destructive- 
ness and complexities of modern war have taught us we can successfully 
defend ourselves only if our various weapons and services respond in uni- 
son and harmony. This means a high degree of coordination and demands 
the banishment of all narrow-visioned service rivalries; moreover it requires 
complete mutual understanding and agreement on the effective employ- 
ment of each of our fighting organizations and weapons. 

I do not for a minute deprecate the individuality, the pride, the tradi- 
tion and spirit of the separate services. These qualities are irreplaceable 
assets both in training and in battle and must always be stimulated and 
encouraged. Beyond this, however, we require among all elements of our 
entire military establishment the same wholehearted teamwork that has 
been developed within the 77th Division. 








Members of the Association of the U.S. Army given to the one as well as to the parts of which 
agree with General Adler that the Army “is a_ it is composed. 
unity of many parts welded into one”; that loyal- So get on the Big Team! Join the Association 
ty to an arm or service is an “irreplaceable asset”; of the U. S. Army, the spokesman for the whole 
and that there can be no place for ‘“‘narrow- Army. Read The Army Combat Forces Journal. 
visioned service rivalries.” The only magazine that can give you an under- 

Soldiers of all branches and components join standing of the problems and progress of all of 
the Association of the U. S. Army because they the branches of the Army and the process by which 
believe that the “unity of many parts” can be these complex activities are welded into a formi- 
“welded into one” only when full support is dable fighting force. 




















